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DEDICATION. 


To  THE  Pioneers 

OF  THE 

Yellowstone  Valley  and  Dakota  Teuritohy, 

through  whose 

daring  enterprise 

THE  COMING  EMPIRE— 

civilization's  LAST  AND  GRANDEST  CONQUEST 
IN  THE 

Western  World — 

HAS  BEEN  opened  TO  THE   INDUSTRY 
OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS, 
AND  ALL  MANKIND,  THIS  WORK 
IS  RESPECTFULLY  DEDI- 
CATED BY  A 

FELLOW  PIONEER. 


VPB 


rNTRODUCTIOX. 


This  book  is  a  com})reliensive  and  reliable  exhibit  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  major  portion  of  the  unset- 
tled West. 

The  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  stock-raiser,  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  laborer  (the  last  especially)  are  all  in- 
terested in  this  undeveloped  wealth,  as  its  immediate 
development  would  go  far  towards  relieving  the  country 
of  the  present  distressful  industrial  conditions,  under 
which  manufacturing  and  mercantile  enterprises  have 
been  prostrated  and  values  have  shrunk  as  never  before, 
and  the  land  has  been  filled  with  unemployed  men  and 
women. 

Let  artful  politicians  and  theorizing  law-makers  prom- 
ise and  devise  as  they  may,  plain  common  sense  declares 
that  questions  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  coun- 
try's circulating  medium  are  mere  side-issues  of  the  real 
crisis — that  the  only  remedy  of  practical  value  must  be 
that  which  will  immediately  give  bread  to  the  famishing, 
and  money  to  the  impecunious  to  purchase  of  the  mer- 
chant; when  the  merchant  would  have  the  means,  and 
disposition,  to  revitalize  the  flagging  manufacturing  in- 
terests, by  renewing  his  demands  for  manufactured  goods. 

The  grievances  of  the  long-suffering  working  classes 
liave  at  last  extended  to  and  now  involve  all  others,  save 
tliose  who  do  nothing  but  remorselessly  collect  theii*  in- 
terest-rates— sucking  vampyres  on  the  body-politic,  who 
add  nothing  to  the  national  wealth,  and  im])overish  alike 


the  man  wlio  makes  exchanges,  the  manufacturer,  and 
tlie  common  laborer. 

The  violence  of  the  gathering  storm,  the  premonitory 
mutterings  of  which  fill  the  country  with  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions, may  be,  if  not  averted,  greatly  mitigated^ 
by  at  once  widening  the  fields  of  industry.  Hence  I 
claim  that  this  book,  pointing  the  way  to  fertile  valleys, 
illimitable  grazing  grounds,  and  inexhaustible  deposits 
of  mineral  wealth — to  natural  resources  beyond  the 
present  lines  of  civilization,  the  development  of  which 
may  profitably  engage  the  efforts  of  a  million  people — 
is  a  necessity  of  the  times. 

Aside  from  those  for  whose  special  benefit  it  is  thrown 
upon  the  popular  current,  it  is  thought  it  will  prove  in- 
teresting and  valuable  to  all  others.  To  make  it  so  the 
author  has  adopted  the  common  narrative  method,  intro- 
ducing many  well-authenticated  adventures  and  anec- 
dotes characteristic  of  life  in  the  Far  "West,  and  given  a 
summary  of  relative  historical  facts — the  whole  embrac- 
ing a  fund  of  general  information  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  on  this  continent  which  the  intelli- 
gent American,  be  his  calling  and  station  what  they  may, 
cannot  afford  to  be  without. 

The  accompanying  map  is  the  only  complete  one  of 
the  Black  Hills  before  the  public,  and  was  drawn  and 
compiled  expressly  for  Tue  Coming  Empire  by  Samuel 
Scott,  Esrp,  of  Kapid  City,  an  accomplished  civil  engi- 
neer, who,  in  company  with  the  author,  lias  traveled 
every  road  and  trail  of  the  new  gold  and  silver  fields  ot" 
Dakota. 


THE 

COMING  EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  ACQUISITION  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  TERRITORY LEW  IS-AND- 

CLARKE    EXPEDITION PRESIDENT     JEFFERSON^S    INSTRUCT 

TIONS HIS    REMARKABLE    FORECASTINGS DEATH  OF  SER- 
GEANT FLOYD  NEAR  THE  SITE  OF  SIOUX  CITY EXPEDITION 

SUCCESSFUL THRILLING    ADVENTURE    OF     TWO    TRAPPERS 

AMONG  BLACKFEET  INDIANS A  DESPERADO  GAINS  A  CHIEF- 
TAINCY AND  A  WIFE  AMONG   THE    CROWS F^NTERPRISK    OF 

THE  FUR  COMPANIES. 


^O  other  nation  ever  became  possessed,  through  di- 
plomacy, of  such  immense  and  valual^le  possessions 
""las  the  inlaiit  Ive])ul)h*c  of  tlie  United  States  ac- 
1"  quired  in  1803,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  wdien  "the  Louisiana  purchase''  was 
< consummated.  As  a  large  portion  of  this  amount  was 
credited  on  acoount  of  French  spoliations,  the  price  was 
merely  nominal.  The  successful  issue  of  those  negoti- 
ations is  the  crowniing  glory  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, next  to  the  invaluable  services  lie  rendered  in  the 
^establishment  of  the  Government. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  have  since  elapsed,  in  the 
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progress  of  which  States  have  been  carved  out  of  the 
territory  thus  acquired  bloodlessly  and  almost  without 
cost,  which  embrace  a  popuhition  of  many  millions, 
and  contribute  thousands  of  millions  to  the  national 
Avealth — States  still  in  the  infancy  of  their  material  de- 
velopment; and  an  immense  extent  of  natural  wealth 
embraced  within  the  lines  of  ''  the  Louisiana  purchase '' 
— certainly  the  most  important  portion  in  variety,  and 
probably  the  most  valuable  in  extent,  of  resources — is 
still  lying  dormant.  Unfurling  the  American  colors  at 
^'ew  Orleans  on  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  w^as  a 
grand  prophecy  of  human  progress  in  the  New  World, 
tlie  partial  fulfillment  of  which  we  now  see  in  the  ma- 
jestic States  of  Arkansas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  !Neb]:aska,  Oregon  and  Colorado;  and 
a  decade  hence  we  may  more  clearly  realize  what  thecom- 
])lete  lulfiUment  is  to  be,  when  the  iron  bands  of  the  rail- 
way shall  cross  the  great  pasture-fields,  the  abundantly 
|)roducing  agricultural  valleys,  the  immense  timber  belts, 
and  tlie  rich  mining  districts,  which  intervene  between 
tlie  settlements  of  Dakota  and  the  headw^aters  of  the 
(Columbia  Hiver — when  the  infiuences  of  civilization 
shall  have  been  extended  over  tliose  promising  regions, 
bringing  them  into  intimate  commercial  relationsliip 
with  all  the  great  trade  centi'cs  of  the  wiuld.  They  will 
constitute  The  Coming  Em i»nn:,  in  the  Iniildiiig  up  of 
wliich  the  inaterial  and  social  condition  of  thousands 
>liall  be  improved. 
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As  the  facts  of  the  earliest  explorations  of  the  regions 
under  consideration  have  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  current 
history,  and  interest  in  them  has  been  renewed  by  late 
developments,  I  will  review  them. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  while  the  Columbia  river  was  only 
known  to  exist  by  the  uncertain  reports  of  Pacific 
na\agators,  insisted  that  there  must  be  a  current  corres- 
ponding in  volume  with  the  Missouri  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  water-shed  which  originated  the  latter.  He, 
therefore,  was  the  projector  of,  and  used  his  best  eftbrts 
to  bring  into  the  field,  the  celebrated  Lewis-and-Clarke 
expedition  of  1804,-'5-'6,  in  boldness  of  conception, 
danger  and  difficulty  of  execution,  and  importance  of 
results,  the  greatest  enterprise  of  the  kind  known  to 
American  history. 

The  instructions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  tlien  President,  to 
Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  are  before  me.  The  neces- 
sarily conjectural  language  used,  no  white  man  having 
traveled  the  projected  route,  is  remarkable,  in  this,  that 
Mr.  Jefferson's  impressions  in  regard  to  the  topography 
and  flowing  water  systems  of  the  regions  to  be  traversed 
were  proved,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  exactly  correct.  He 
foreshadowed  the  distance  that  would  be  traveled  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  Columbia,  the  latitude^  of  the 
transit,  and  the  general  character  of  tlie  intervening 
country,  like  a  true  genius  of  inspiration,  as  he  was. 
The  explorers  found  the  great  Pacific  river  about  where 
he  predicted  they  w^ould  find  it,  and  his  written  instruc- 
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tions  wisely  and  pertinently  applied  to  the  country  passed 
through  on  to  the  western  ocean.  It  seemed  as  if  "  the 
sage  of  Monticello  "  had  received  a  vision  from  above, 
the  truthfulness  of  which  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke 
were  the  instruments  chosen  to  establish. 

In  the  spring  of  1804  the  expedition  broke  camp  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  began  to  ascend  that 
river.  It  was  composed  of  nine  young  Kentuckians, 
fourteen  soldiers,  who  had  volunteered  for  the  expedition 
from  the  regular  army,  two  Canadian  boatmen,  an  inter- 
preter, a  hunter,  and  a  negro  servant  of  Captain  Clarke 
— thirty  men  in  all,  organized  to  travel  several  thousand 
miles  through  the  heart  of  unknown  wildernesses,  inhab- 
ited by  fierce  tribes  of  barbarians. 

They  proceeded,  without  serious  mishap  or  detention, 
rowing  and  cordeling  their  boats,  until  they  had  ascended 
to  the  mouth  of  a  tributary  stream  near  the  present  site 
of  Sioux  City,  in  Western  Iowa,  when  a  Sergeant,  named 
Floyd,  was  taken  down  with  sickness,  which  resulted 
fatally.  His  remains  were  interred  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  it  was  named  Floyd's  river  as  a  token  of 
respect  to  his  memory — a  name  it  continues  to  and  will 
ever  retain. 

Little  did  the  brave  band  of  explorers  think,  when 
performing  the  last  sad  rites  at  that  wilderness  grave,  so 
many  hundreds  of  miles  west  of  the  then  most  advanced 
lines  of  settlement,  that  a  proud  young  city,  boasting 
grand  public  edifices  and  private  residences  of  taste  and 
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elegance,  would  be  founded  near  the  spot  long  ere  the 
century  had  run  its  course! 

The  winter  of  1804-'5  was  passed  near  Fort  Berthold, 
about  seventy-five  miles  above  the  present  site  of  Bis- 
marck. 

On  April  7,  1805,  the  expedition,  now  composed  of 
twenty-nine  men,  again  moved  .on  up  the  river,  and 
reached  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  twenty-five  miles 
above  Fort  Benton,  the  practical  head  of  navigation,  by 
the  middle  of  June.'^ 

By  the  latter  part  of  July  they  reached  the  point  where 
three  streams  of  nearly  equal  volume  unite,  and  to  them 
gave  the  appropriate  names,  by  wdiich  they  will  be  for- 
ever known,  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Gallatin — then 
President,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  At  this  point  they  w^ent  into 
camp  for  several  weeks. 

I  have  frequently  visited  the  scene  of  this  old  camp, 
which  is,  or  a  few  years  ago  was,  easily  fixed  l)y  a  line  of 
^stockades,  all  of  which  above  the  ground  has  disapj^eared, 
the  imbedded  portions  l)eing  exposed  by  tlie  washing 
.away  of  the  banks  of  the  Madison.  There  is  now  a 
thriving  village,  called  Gallatin  City,  near  there,  and  the 
country  thereabout  is  famed  for  its  bountiful  crops, 
•especially  of  tlie  small  grains,  and  as  a  grazing  region. 
It  is  about  sixty  miles  west  of  the  main  valley  of  the 

*  A  little  steamer  is  now  [June,  1878],  being  constructed  to  navigate  the 
Missouri  above  the  Falls,  which  will  extend  Upper  Missouri  navigation  over  a 
hundred  mil  OS— to  within  ten  miles  oT  Helena,  the  capital  citj^  of  Montana. 
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Yellowstone.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  surveyed 
through  this  promising  farming  region.  There  are  also 
extensive  and  well-producing  gold  and  silver  mines  in 
that  section  of  Montana. 

The  expedition,  after  having  rested  and  procured  horses 
from  the  Indians  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri,  ascended 
the  Jefferson  to  its  source;  when  they  crossed  over  the 
main  range,  and  descended  the  Salmon  and  Snake  rivers 
to  the  Columbia,  and  reached  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1805. 

On  March  23d,  1806,  they  began  to  reascend  the  Co- 
lumbia on  their  homew^ard  journey.  Leaving  their  boats 
on  May  2d,  they  made  a  difficult  journey  on  horseback 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Missouri.  There  the  expe- 
dition divided — Capt.  Clarke,  with  fifteen  men,  entering 
the  Yellowstone  valley  by  the  East  Gallatin  river,  near 
where  now  stands  Bozeman,  one  of  the  leading  towns  of 
Montana  Territory,  and  descending  the  Yellowstone; 
while  Capt.  Lewis  returned  by  the  Missouri. 

On  tlie  12th  of  August,  1806,  the  expedition,  the  two 
branches  united,  reached  St.  Louis,  having  taken  two 
years  and  four  months  in  which  to  make  the  round  trip 
of  over  eight  thousand  miles'  travel.  But  one  man  was 
lost  in  the  perilous  enterprise.  Sergeant  Floyd,  who  died 
of  dis(*asc,  as  has  been  stated. 

Tlie  report  of  tliis  first  government  expedition  through 
the  unknown  wilds  of  America  created  a  profound  sen- 
sation at  tlie  time  tlirou<rbout  tli<'  civilized  world — some- 
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thing  akin,  I  suppose,  to  the  interest  which  has  been 
universally  manifested  in  the  results  of  the  recent  Afri- 
can explorations.  It  gave  to  the  country  and  civiliza- 
tion the  first  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  Upper 
Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers,  and  the  imperial  valley 
of  the  Yellowstone,  now  rapidly  filling  up  with  agricul- 
tural settlers. 

Among  the  daring  spirits  composing  the  Lewis-and- 
Clarke  expedition,  one,  named  John  Colter,  was  the  hero 
of  one  of  the  most  thrilling  adventures  known  to  Indian 
history,  the  facts  of  which  were  originally  chronicled  by 
an  English  botanist  named  Bradbury,  who  ascended  the 
Missouri  river  w^ith  one  of  the  first  expeditions  of  the 
Missouri  Fur  Company,  having  been  sent  out  by  a  scien- 
tific society  to  make  a  collection  of  American  plants, 
and  wlio  afterwards  published  a  volume  entitled  '*  Travels 
in  America.''  The  narrative,  in  an  abridged  form,  will 
bear  reproduction. 

Colter  was  so  charmed  with  the  country  about  the 
head  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  wild  life  of  the  hunter 
and  explorer,  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  first  oppoi'- 
tunity  to  return.  This  opportunity  was  afforded  by  tlie 
Missouri  Fur  Company  establishing,  soon  after  tlie  re- 
turn of  the  Lewis-and-Clarke  expedition,  a  trading-post 
on  the  Yellowstone,  an  enterprise  with  which  he  identi- 
fied himself. 

Associating  himself  with  another  trapper  named  Potts, 
tliey  agreed  to  keep  together,  and  as  partners  went  to 
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the  head  of  the  Missouri,  in  the  v^iciiiity  of  the  old  camp 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  There  they  were  in  the  heart  of 
the  country  of  the  Blackfeet,  at  that  time  thirsting  to 
revenge  the  death  of  one  of  their  tribe  who  had  been 
killed  by  a  soldier  of  the  Lewis-and-Clarke  expedition. 
They  had  to  keep  concealed  all  day  in  the  woody  mar- 
gins of  the  river,  setting  their  traps  after  night-fall,  and 
taking  them  up  before  day-light.  It  was  running  a  fear- 
ful risk  for  the  sake  of  a  few  beaver  skins ;  but  such  is 
the  life  of  the  trapper. 

Their  camp  was  on  the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri, 
and  they  had  set  their  traps  about  six  miles  uj)  a  little 
tributary  stream,  now^  called  Willow^  creek — the  valley 
•of  which  is  one  of  the  finest  wheat-growing  districts  of 
Montana.  Early  in  the  morning  they  ascended  the 
creek  in  a  canoe,  to  examine  the  traps.  As  they  were 
quietly  paddling  their  canoe  between  the  high  banks, 
Indians  appeared  on  both  sides.  Potts  was  killed  in  the 
■canoe,  and  Colter  surrendered  himself,  as  the  only  chance 
for  his  life.  He  was  stripped  naked,  and  led  out  over 
the  prairie  about  four  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  his 
captors,  and  turned  loose  to  save  himself,-  if  he  could,  by 
running.  He  flew  rather  than  ran,  the  whole  crowd  of 
bloodhounds  on  his  track.  He  had  six  miles  to  make  to 
reach  the  Jefferson,  and  the  prairie  was  covered  with  the 
prickly  pear  plant,  which  lacerated  his  naked  feet  terri- 
bly. Every  instant  he  expected  to  feel  an  arrow  quiver- 
ing at  his  heart.     But  on,  i»u  lie  ran,  and  the  sound  of 
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pursuit  grew  laint  and  fainter.  He  had  run  until  the 
blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  when,  witliin 
a  mile  of  the  Jefferson,  he  glanced  back  and  found  only 
one  Indian  close  behind  him.  Stopping  short,  he  turned 
around  and  spread  out  his  arms.  The  savage,  taken  by 
suprise,  tried  to  hurl  his  spear,  but  fell  in  the  act.  Colter- 
seized  the  spear,  pinned  the  savage  to  tlie  ground,  and 
continued  his  flight. 

The  main  body  of  pursuers  lost  time  stopping  to  howl 
over  the  dead  Indian,  enabling  Colter  to  reach  the  Jef- 
ferson and  swim  to  an  island,  where  he  successfully  hid 
in  the  thickets. 

He  traveled  all  the  succeeding  night,  getting  many 
miles  from  the  dangerous  locality  by  daybreak.  But 
new  terrors  now  presented  themselves.  He  was  naked 
and  alone,  in  the  midst  of  an  unbounded  wilderness;  his 
only  chance  was  to  reach  the  trading-post  of  the  Mis- 
souri Company,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  river, 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant — noted,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on,  as  the  scene  of  subsequent  events 
of  interest.  Even  should  he  elude  his  pursuers,  days 
must  elapse  before  he  could  reach  this  post,  during  which 
he  must  traverse  great  prairies  and  cross  I'ugged  ranges^ 
his  naked  body  exposed  to  tliQ  burning  heat  of  the  sun 
by  day,  and  the  dews  and  chills  of  the  night  hours. 
Though  he  might  see  game  in  abundance,  he  had  no- 
means  of  killing  any,  and  must  depend  for  food  upon 
roots. 
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In  defiance  of  these  difficulties  he  pushed  resolutely 
forward,  guiding  himself  in  his  course  by  those  signs 
and  indications  known  only  to  Indians  and  backwoods- 
men; and,  after  braving  dangers  and  hardships  enough 
to  break  down  any  spirit  but  that  of  a  Western  pioneer, 
arrived  safely  at  the  Yellowstone  trading-post. 

It  became  known  through  the  Lewis-and-Clarke  expe- 
dition that  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  consisted  of  great  grassy  plateaus  and  fertile 
valleys,  covered  with  buftalo,  elk,  deer  and  antelope — 
Ksparkling  rivers,  filled  wdth  fish,  otter  and  beaver — grand 
mountains,  mantled  with  verdure  and  noble  forests  below 
the  snow  line ;  and  tra]3pers  and  hunters  gradually  forced 
their  w^ay  thither,  until,  as  early  as  1815,  the  enterprising 
fur  companies,  Astor's  in  the  lead,  had  a  chain  of  trading- 
230sts  established  from  St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia. 

Among  the  earliest  adventurers  to  the  Yellowstone  was 
a  noted  desperado  named  Edward  Rose,  a  Tennesseean 
by  birth,  who  had  made  himself  an  outlaw  to  civilization 
by  following  for  years  the  life  of  a  river  pirate  and  high- 
wayman on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  career  of  this  remarkable  character 
is  the  fact  that  he  forced  his  way,  solitary  and  alone, 
through  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  wildernesses,  all  infested 
by  dangerous  savages,  to  the  Crows,  on  the  Yellowstone. 
He  became  conspicuously  identified  with  the  Crows, 
.securing  both  a  wife  and  chieftaincy  among  them.     He 
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was  probably  with  them  when  John  Colter  made  his 
hair-breadth  escape  from  the  Blackfeet.  He  acquired 
his  chieftaincy  by  a  deed  of  valor  performed  while  Boone 
and  Kenton  were  still  fighting  Indians  in  the  beech 
forests  of  Kentncky,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  Crows  were 
at  the  time  at  war  with  the  Blackfeet.  The  latter  had 
availed  themselves  of  natnral  rock  fortifications,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  dislodge  tliem.  liose,  who  was  a 
man  of  giant  frame  as  well  as  danntless  conrage,  proj^oserl 
to  storm  the  works. 

^' Who  will  take  the  lead?"  was  the  demand. 

''^I!"  cried  Rose;  and  pntting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Crows,  he  rnshed  forward. 

The  first  opposing  warrior  he  shot  down  with  his  rifie, 
and,  snatching  np  the  war-clnb  of  his  victim — as  the 
story  rnns — he  killed  four  others.  The  victory  was 
complete,  and  Rose  was  afterwards  known  as  '^Che-Kn- 
Kaats,"  or  "the  man  who  killed  five."  He  was  at  once 
promoted  to  a  chieftaincy. 

The  American  people  now  reqnire,  as  those  regions 
have,  in  the  progress  of  events,  become  objective  points 
of  emigration,  exact  facts,  derived  from  personal  obser- 
vation, and  demonstrated  by  latest  developments,  in 
regard  to  their  agriciiltnral  and  grazing  adaptability^ 
mineral  wealth,  climatic  condition,  and  other  natnral 
featnres;  and  to  meet  that  requirement  is  the  chief  object 
of  giving  this  l)ook  to  the  public. 
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I  will  next  give  the  historical  facts,  gleaned  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  of  the  first  visits  of  white  men 
to  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  now  attracting  world-wide 
attention. 


''AKAP^HOE  "joe"'  AND  ''COLORADO  CHARLEY^'  AT   "WILD  BILL's" 

GRAVE. — Paore  02. 


CHAPTER  II. 

V  FIRST  VIEW  OF  THE  BLACK  HILLS  BY  WHITE  MEN— HUNT^S, 
^^  EXPEDITION  IN  1810— -WASHINGTON  IBVING's  DESCRIPTION, 
^ROM    hunt's    JOURNAL-^FIRST   WHITE   MEN   IN   THE   BIG^ 
VHORN   MOUNTAIN^INDIAN   TRADITIONS  GIVEN  BY  IRVING-/ 
-^SINGULAR  SPONTANEOUS  EXPLOSIONS  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS/* 
-^"  BUCKSKIN  bill's  "   VERSION  OF  INDIAN   TRADITIONS-^  ^ 
^FIRST  TRADING  POST  ON  THE  CHEYENNE-^FIRST  DISCOVERY 
I  OF  GOLD  IN  THE  BLACK  HILLS^CLAIMS  OPENED  TWENTY-SIX- 
y  YEARS  AGO^FATE  OF  THE  FIRST  DISCOVERERS^TERRIBLE' 
SUFFERINGS  OF   THOMAS   RENSHAW,  A   SURVIVOR-^HIS  MI- 
RACULOUS ESCAPE  FROM  STARVATION. 


|HE  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  were  first  viewed  (i 
\  cannot  say  visited)  by  white  men  in  the  summer 
of  1810,  when  Wilson  P.  Hunt,  one  of  the  partners 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  John  Jacob  Astor,  skirted  them  on  the  north, 
while  leading  an  expedition  overland  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  Having  ascended  the  Missouri,  with 
sixty  men,  to  the  Grand  river,  about  half  way  between 
Fort  Pierre  and  Bismarck,  he  there  procured  a  necessary 
supply  of  horses,  and,  on  the  18th  of  July,  took  up  his 
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line  of  march  through  the  trackless  wilderness  for  his 
distant  destination. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  his  not  going  on  up  to 
the  head  of  the  Missouri,  following  the  route  successfully 
taken,  going  and  returning,  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  six 
years  before — first,  the  desire  to  explore  the  country 
lying  south  of  the  Yellowstone,  with  the  view  of  making 
it  tributary  to  the  American  Company  in  the  fur  trade ; 
and  then  he  had  been  led  to  believe  he  would  find  an 
easy  passage  through  the  mountains  by  this  more  south- 
erly route. 

He  was  successful  in  widening  the  area  of  the  American 
Fur  Company's  operations ;  but  sorely  disappointed  in 
the  character  of  the  country  traversed.  The  distance 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  by  the 
route  traveled  by  Mr.  Hunt's  party,  is  over  thirty-five 
hundred  miles,  though  in  a  direct  line  it  does  not  exceed 
eighteen  hundred.  They  "  zig-zagged  "  almost  constantly 
from  the  time  they  left  the  Missouri  river.  The  course 
taken  was  at  first  to  the  northwest ;  but  they  soon  turned, 
and  kept  generally  to  the  southwest,  to  avoid  the  country 
infested  by  the  Blackfeet.  This  explains  how  the  party 
got  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills. 

From  the  Black  Hills  they  went  westward  through  the 
rugged  and  savage  mountains  of  the  Big  Horn,  crossing 
the  main  Rocky  Mountain  range  to  the  head  of  the 
Snake  river  near  the  Three  Tetons,  southward  of  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone. 
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They  suffered  hardships  indescribable  on  the  long  and 
perilous  journey,  and  did  not  reach  their  destination 
until  the  spring  of  the  next  year — though,  happily,  they 
got  into  the  soft  climate  of  Oregon  before  the  severe 
rigors  of  winter  had  come  on. 

"Washington  Irving,  the  historian  of  this  venture, 
gives,  from  the  original  journals,  a  description  of  the 
Black  Hills  of  Dakota.  Though  filled  with  inaccuracies, 
it  is  in  many  particulars  correct,  and,  as  the  first  histor- 
ical record  of  the  new  El  Dorado,  will  be  read  with 
interest.  It  is  given  in  Irving's  usual  genial  and  graphic 
style: 

"The  ignorant  inhabitants  of  plains  are  prone  to 
clothe  the  mountains  that  bound  their  horizon  with 
fanciful  and  superstitious  attributes.  Thus  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  prairies,  who  often  behold  clouds  gathering 
round  the  summits  of  these  hills,  and  lightning  flashing, 
and  thunder  pealing  from  them,  when  all  the  neighboring 
plains  are  serene  aud  sunny,  consider  them  the  abode  of 
the  genii  or  thunder-spirits  who  fabricate  storms  and 
tempests.  On  entering  their  defiles,  therefore,  they  often 
hang  offerings  on  the  trees,  or  place  them  on  the  rocks, 
to  propitiate  the  invisible  '  lords  of  the  mountains,'  and 
procure  good  weather  and  successful  hunting;  and  they 
attach  unusual  significance  to  the  echoes  which  haunt  the 
precipices.  This  superstition  may  also  have  arisen,  in 
part,  from  a  natural  phenomenon  of  a  singular  nature. 
In  the  most  calm  and  serene  weather,  and  at  all  times  oi 
the  day  and  night,  successive  reports  are  now  and  then 
heard  among  those  mountains,  resembling  the  discharge 
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of  several  pieces  of  artillery.  Similar  reports  were  heard 
by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
which,  they  say,  were  attributed  by  the  Indians  to  the 
bursting  of  the  rich  mines  of  silver  contained  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mountains. 

"Whatever  might  be  the  supernatural  influences  among 
those  mountains,  the  travelers  found  their  physical  dil- 
ficulties  hard  to  cope  with.  They  made  repeated  attempts 
to  find  a  passage  tlirough  or  over  the  chain,  but  were  as 
often  turned  back  by  impassable  barriers.  Sometimes  a 
defile  seemed  to  open  a  practicable  path,  but  it  would 
terminate  in  some  wild  chaos  of  rocks  and  cliffs,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  climb. 

"The  animals  of  these  solitary  places  were  different  from 
those  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  black-tailed 
deer  would  bound  up  ravines  on  their  approach,  and 
the  bighorn  (mountain  sheep)  would  gaze  fearlessly  down 
upon  them  from  some  impending  precipice,  or  skip 
plajdiilly  from  rock  to  rock." 

Had  Mr.  Hunt  approached  the  Black  Hills  from  any 
other  direction  than  the  northwest  he  would  have  had 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  entering  them  at  almost  any 
point,  and  prosecuting  explorations  in  all  directions.  It 
is  evident,  from  the  description  given,  that  he  was  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  section,  where  the  canyons  are 
deeper  and  longer,  and  the  mountains  more  precipitous, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  region  enclosed  by  the 
Forks  of  the  Cheyenne;  but  the  indefatigable  miner  has 
checkered  even  that  savage  section  with  trails,  so  pack- 
animals  now  pass  to  and  fro  everywhere.  It  is  easy  to 
believe,   however,  that   those  mountains  seemed   quite 
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impassable  to  the  first  white  men  who  visited  them. 
One  of  Professor  Jenney's  exploring  parties,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1875,  entered  the  main  canyon  of  the  Spearfish 
near  its  source,  to  the  north  of  Crook's  Tower,  and, 
being  unable  to  extricate  themselves  and  horses,  were 
obliged  to  force  their  way  through  its  whole  length  to 
where  it  opens  out  into  the  Redwater  valley,  some  thirty 
miles  from  its  source. 

Those  who  have  traveled  extensively  in  the  Black  Hills 
will  indulge  in  a  smile  of  incredulity  upon  reading  Mr. 
Irving's  reference  to  the  "natural  phenomenon  of  a 
singular  nature;"  but,  though  I  never  heard  such  mys- 
terious intonations  in  the  Black  Hills,  I  have  heard  them 
in  the  mountains  drained  by  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia,  and  can  bear  witness  that  they  do  occur. 
They  are  said  to  occur  frequently  in  Brazil.  "Vascen- 
celles,  a  Jesuit  father,  describes  one  which  he  heard  in 
the  Sierra,  or  mountain  region  of  Piratininga,  and  which 
he  compares  to  the  discharges  of  a  park  of  artillery. 
The  Indians  told  him  that  it  was  an  explosion  of  stones. 
The  worthy  father  had  soon  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
truth  of  their  information,  for  the  very  place  was  found 
where  a  rock,  the  size  of  a  bullock's  heart,  had  burst 
like  a  bomb-shell,  and  exploded  from  its  entrails  a  stony 
mass.  This  mass  was  broken,  either  in  its  ejection  or 
its  fall,  and  wonderful  was  the  internal  organization 
revealed.  It  had  a  shell  harder  even  than  iron;  within 
which  were  arranged,  like  the  seeds  of  a  pomegranate, 
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jewels  of  various  colors;  some  transparent  as  crystal; 
others  of  a  fine  red;   and  others  of  mixed  hues." 

There  are  immense  masses  of  such  stones,  or  geodes,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  as  well 
as  in  portions  of  the  onauvaises  terra^  or  "  Bad  Lands," 
on  the  lower  waters  of  that  river;  but  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  such  spontaneous  explosions,  and  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  "singular  phenomenon"  must 
be  referred  to  electrical  and  atmospheric  causes. 

The  records  of  the  visit  of  the  Hunt  expedition  to  the 
Black  Hills  give  with  approximate  correctness  the  In- 
dian traditions  concerning  them.  Every  peak  is  a  very 
Sinai  to  the  superstitious  natives ;  there,  they  believe,  in 
the  simplicity  of  their  natural  faith,  the  Great  Spirit 
clothes  himself  with  fire  and  clouds,  and  speaks  in 
thunders.  There  is  His  awful  throne — His  abode;  and 
it  is  dangerous  presumption,  daring  sacrilege,  to  perma- 
nently pitch  the  tepee  or  wigwam  among  those  lightning- 
cleft,  thunder-shaken  mountains. 

It  is  reported  that  a  few  years  back  the  majority  of 
a  Sioux  hunting-party,  who  had  camped  high  up  on 
one  of  the  elevations,  were  killed  by  a  descending  bolt, 
the  survivors,  after  having  been  "shocked"  nearly  to 
death,  being  allowed  to  escape  to  carry  to  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  tidings  of  tliis  fearful  exhibition  of  the  Divine 
displeasure.  This  still  further  strengthened  belief  in 
the  dread  tradition,  wherefore  the  Indians  never  have 
established  villages  in  the  Black  Hills;  but  they  could, 
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by  special  permission  granted  their  ancestors,  go  thither 
and  capture  the  bear,  the  elk  and  the  deer. 

"  Buck-skin  Bill,"  a  scout  and  interpreter  who  has  lived 
for  years  with  the  Sioux,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  oft- 
proved  personal  bravery,  furnished  the  author,  in  the 
spring  of  1877,  while  we  were  resting  at  a  beautiful 
spring  at  the  foot  of  Bear  Butte,  from  ai  fatiguing  pros- 
pecting and  hunting  excursion,  the  following  translation 
of  an  Indian  tradition  about  the  Black  Hills : 

"Away  back  in  time,  when  some  of  the  great  rivers 
did  not  flow  in  their  present  channels,  and  when  beauti- 
ful lakes,  filled  witli  springing  trout  and  otter  and  beaver, 
existed  in  the  Hills, — but  which  have  long  since  disap- 
peared,— the  Great  Spirit  stood  on  the  top  of  the  mighty 
Bear  Butte,  overlooking  the  plains  to  the  east  and  the 
north,  and  called  to  Him  all  the  big  chiefs.  The  sum- 
mons was  heard  as  far  as  the  Missouri  river  on  one  side, 
as  far  as  the  Yellowstone  river  on  the  other.  Having 
come,  they  were  directed  to  spread  their  robes  and  seat 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  hearken  to 
the  Great  Spirit. 

"He  told  them  the  Black  Hills  were  His  stopping 
place  when  He  came  down  from  the  happy  hunting 
grounds,  where  their  fathers  were,  to  look  after  and 
provide  for  His  children  still  on  the  earth — to  send  them 
the  buffalo,  the  elk  and  the  deer,  for  they  needed  them. 
From  that  point  He  could  see  them  all — those  who 
dwelt  in  the  western  mountains,  and  those  who  lived  on 
the  eastern  plains. 

"He  also  selected  the  Hills,  because  they  were  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  rare  and  beautiful  things — shells  more 
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beautiful  than  those  brought  from  the  great  river  where 
the  sun  goes  to  sleep,  (the  Columbia),  and  stones  as 
bright  as  the  rain-bow. 

"These  treasures  were  placed  there  to  please  the  souls 
of  departed  braves,  who  were  taken  to  see  them  before 
going  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds.  They  were 
the  medicine  which  kept  them  from  being  made  blind 
with  the  splendors  of  their  new  homes. 


''His  children  must  not,  He  said,  look  for  these  rare 
and  beautiful  things ;  they  w^ere  not  for  them  until  the 
Great  Spirit  called  them  to  live  with  Him.  They  might 
go  there  to  hunt  the  bear,  the  elk  and  the  deer ;  but  they 
must  not  stop  long — they  must  not  live  there.  If  they 
attempted  to.  He  would  send  His  shooting  fire  (lightning) 
and  kill  them." 
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The  traditionary  story  lias  it  that  a  great  many  braves 
were  killed  before  all  would  believe  the  report  of  this 
convocation  of  chiefs. 

Soon  after  the  Hunt  party  passed  through  that  region 
the  more  daring  of  white  trappers  began  to  push  up  the 
Cheyenne  river,  and  southward  from  the  Arickaree  and 
Mandan  Indian  villages,  on  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  occasionally  penetrated  the  wild  forests  and 
gloomy  gorges  of  the  Black  Hills. 

Finally,  about  1830,  the  Missouri  Fur  Company, 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  established  a  trading-post  at 
or  near  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Forks  of 
the  Cheyenne,  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  miles 
from  some  of  the  present  mining  districts. 

From  this  time  vague  and  indefinite  reports  began  to 
circulate  in  regard  to  the  existence  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  it  seems  well-authenticated  that 
Indians  did,  as  far  back  as  1849,  exhibit  specimens  of 
gold  which  they  claimed  to  have  there  found. 

Then  followed  Government  expeditions,  led  by  Rey- 
nolds, Harney,  Warren,  and  others  of  the  regular  army, 
and  a  journey  thither  by  Father  De  Smet,  the  venerable 
Catholic  missionary;  but  the  knowledge  acquired  and 
imparted  to  the  world  by  these  gentlemen  was  very 
superficial,  only  serving  to  awaken  curiosity  anew,  and 
revive  the  mythical  stories  which  had  already  been  set 
afloat. 
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Professor  Jenney  supposes  gold  was  first  discovered  in 
the  Black  Hills  by  a  half-breed  Indian  named  Tonssaint 
Kensler,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Alder 
Gnlch,  Montana.  He  was  shown  a  map  of  the  Hills, 
believed  to  have  been  drawn  by  this  half-breed,  which 
he  found  to  "agree  very  closely"  with  the  map  drawn  by 
the  topographer  of  his  expedition.  In  his  official  report 
Professor  Jenney  details  the  circumstances  of  Kensler's 
supposed  discovery  with  great  minuteness,  as  if  dealing 
with  unquestionable  historical  facts,  even  designating 
the  exact  locality  where  the  mythical  half-breed  "  filled 
his  goose-quills  with  gold  dust."  He  states  that  Kens- 
ler had  been  mining  in  Alder  Gulch,  where  he  committed 
murder,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  for  his  crime;  that 
he  escaped  from  prison,  and  found  gold  in  the  Black 
Hills  while  fleeing  through  the  Indian  country;  and  that 
he  was  afterwards  re-arrested,  taken  back  to  Alder  Gulch, 
and  there  hung. 

The  truth  of  history  compels  me  to  say  that  this 
story,  imposed  upon  Professor  Jenney  by  some  garru- 
lous frontiersm^an,  is  wholly  untrue.  Gold  was  discovered 
in  the  Black  Hills  by  white  men  at  least  ten  years  before 
Alder  Gulch  was  discovered.  Old  shafts  have  been 
found  having  over  them  trees  of  at  least  twenty  years' 
growth,  and  old  "tailings"  have  been  encountered  bear- 
ing unmistakable  indLcations  of  many  j^ears  having 
elapsed  ^ince  they  were  deposited. 
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I  have  spent  considerable  time,  and  corresponded  ex- 
tensively, trying  to  find  a  cine  by  which  the  mystery  of 
the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  the 
fate  of  the  first  miners,  could  be  solved,  and  think  my 
efforts  have  been  measurably  successful. 

In  1852  an  expedition  set  out  from  Council  Bluffs 
for  California,  composed  of  young  men  from  Michigan 
and  Ohio.  It  numbered  about  one  hundred  men — one 
of  whom,  Bently  B.  Benedict,  formerly  of  Burr  Oak, 
Michigan,  an  old  California  miner,  is  now  residing  at 
Pactola,  Black  Hills.  Arriving  at  Fort  Laramie,  some 
listened  to  and  became  excited  by  reports  of  Cheyenne 
Indians  to  the  effect  that  there  were  rich  gold  deposits 
in  the  Black  Hills;  and  a  party  of  nineteen  departed 
from  their  direct  course  and  went  thither. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  main  body  should  camp  for  a 
time  on  the  Humboldt  river,  to  give  the  Black  Hills 
prospectors,  or  a  delegation  from  them,  time  to  catch  up 
and  report  results. 

Three  of  this  prospecting  party  came  on,  as  agreed, 
and  reported  that  they  had  "  found  rich  gold  colors," 
using  Mr.  Benedict^'s  language,  in  a  letter  to  me  in  an- 
swer to  one  of  inquiry,  "  on  all  the  streams,  and  very 
flattering  propects  in  a  large  creek,  about  forty  miles 
from  the  point  where  they  entered  the  mountains ;  but 
they  found  it  so    difficult   to   mine   on   that  creek,  on 
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account  of  the  great  vc^hiine  of  water,  that  they  went  on 
north,  and  discovered  diggings  that  would  pay  twenty 
dollars  a  day  to  the  hand  in  a  little  creek  flowing  through 
a  large,  deep  canyon.  The  large  creek  was  undoubtedly 
the  Eapid.  the  central  cuiTent  of  the  Black  Hills,  and 
the  other.  Deadwood  or  ^Whitewood  creek." 

Being  so  near  California,  and  the  Indians  at  the  time 
threatening,  none  of  the  main  expedition  were  found 
willing  to  return,  and  the  three  bringing  the  tidings 
went  on  westward  with  the  others. 

The  foregoing  facts  seem  sufficiently  well  authenticated. 
I  think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  signs  of 
old  mining  operations,  so  numerously  found  in  the  Black 
Hills,  are  evidences  left  behind  by  the  unfortunate  little 
party  of  adventurers  who  went  thither  from  Fort  Lara- 
mie in  1S52.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they  were  all, 
save  the  three  who  went  through  to  California,  and 
probably  one  other,  massacred  by  the  Indians.  The 
reader  will  be  given  what  the  author  knows  of  one  hav- 
ing escaped  of  the  sixteen  who  remained  in  the  Hills. 

Hearing  that  infonnation  could  be  had  at  Salt 
Lake  City  of  a  man  having  escaped  from  an  Indian 
massacre,  somewhere  north  of  the  Xorth  Platte,  in  the 
fall  of  1S52.  I  wrote  to  an  old  mountain  friend  at  that 
place  to  make  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  matter.  My 
corresj>ondent  has  furnished  me  with  some  apparently 
conclusive  facts.     He  found  a  man.  named  Hale,  report- 
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ed  to  be  veracious,  an  old  settler  of  Utah,  who  made  a 
statement  that  seems  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  fate  of 
fifteen  of  the  sixteen  missing  prospectors.  I  will  give 
the  substantial  facts,  as  thus  reported. 

About  the  10th  of  October,  1S52,  a  pitiable  wi^eckof  a 
man,  with  deep-sunken,  ^vild-leering  eyes,  sldn  seeming- 
ly clinging  to  the  very  bones  of  his  skeleton  frame,  his 
scanty  raiment  in  tatters,  with  the  legs  of  a  pair  of  old 
boots  wi'ought  into  a  sort  of  sandal-protection  for  his 
otherwise  exposed  feet,  came  hobbling,  just  after  night- 
fall, into  a  camp  of  Mormon  hunters  on  Green  river. 
He  was  in  the  last  stage  of  staiwation,  and  could  not  have 
lived  many  hours  longer.  He  said  he  had  been  since 
noon  of  the  pre^-ious  day,  when  he  first  caught  sight  of 
the  smoke,  trying  to  reach  their  camp ;  and  that,  had  it 
been  moved  during  that  time  a  single  mile,  he  would 
have  despaired  of  ever  again  seeing  the  face  of  a 
human  being.  Fortunately,  the  hunters  were  engaged 
"jerking"  buflalo  meat,  and  had  no  occasion  to  change 
their  location. 

The  rough  but  kind  frontiersmen,  knowing  it  would 
be  certain  death  to  allow  him  to  eat  to  satiety,  fed  him 
a  small  quantity  of  strengthening  broth,  and  furnished 
him  with  a  comfortable  bed  of  robes. 

In  the  morning,  thtnigh  the  unfortunate  man  was 
scarcely  able  to  turn  over,  he  looked  with  fiercely  greedy 
eyes  upon  the  long  strings  of  savory  buflalo-meat  sus- 
pended around  the  great  log  camp-fire. 
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Again  he  was  given  some  nourishing  broth,  and  in 
more  liberal  quantity  than  the  evening  before.  Not- 
withstanding his  frantic  appeals  for  a  more  generous 
supply,  the  hunters — whose  knowledge,  gained  from 
painful  experience,  had  made  them  skillful  physicians 
in  such  cases — resolutely  gauged  his  capacity;  and  con- 
tinued this  wise  dietic  discipline  until  the  sufferer  was 
carried  out  of  danger,  and  became  comparatively  com- 
fortable. Then,  his  mind  restored  from  its  delirium,  he 
told  the  story  of  his  terrible  sufferings. 

He  gave  his  name  as  Thomas  Renshaw,  formerly  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Said  he  was  one  of  a  party  of 
prospectors  who  had  turned  north  from  the  North 
Platte  emigrant  road,  at  Fort  Laramie,  to  hunt  for  gold 
mines  which  "friendly"  Indians  had  told  them  existed 
in  the  Black  Hills. 

Entering  the  Hills  on  the  south,  with  two  ox-teams. 
and  several  saddle-horses,  they  sank  shafts  and  found 
gold ;  but  not  in  satisfying  quantities. 

They  then  '^cached"  their  wagons,  packed  their  oxen 
and  horses  with  supplies,  and  penetrated  into  the  inte- 
rior, finding  a  little  gold  everywhere,  and  very  good 
prospects  on  a  clear,  swift  river  about  four  days'  travel 
from  where  they  first  struck  the  mountains,  [undoubtedly 
Eapid  creek] ;  but  they  could  not  open  ground  there^ 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  water  flowing  into  the 
shafts. 
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They  then' went  on  further  north,  traveling  four  days> 
over  rough,  high  ridges,  and  through  dense  forests  and 
net-works  of  fallen  timber — unable  to  make  over  seven 
or  eight  miles  a  day — when  they  descended  from  a  high 
mountain  into  a  deep  gorge,  through  which  flowed  a  little 
stream.  [This  description  applies  to  Whitewood  creek, 
near  the  mouth  of  Deadwood], 

They  got  down  to  bed-rock  on  this  little  stream,  with- 
out difficulty,  and  found  prospects  ranging  from  ten  to 
twenty  cents  to  the  pan. 

At  this  juncture,  three  or  four  weeks  having  elapsed 
since  they  turned  off  from  the  emigrant  road,  three 
of  the  party  started  back,  on  the  strongest  and  fleetest 
horses,  to  report  the  discovery  to  friends  on  their  way 
to  California,  who  had  agreed  to  tarry  a  while  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  wait  for  them  three  weeks  at  the  Hum- 
boldt river. 

The  party  then  hewed  out  sluicing  lumber,  and  had 
one  string  of  sluices  in  operation,  yielding  from  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  a  day  to  the  hand,  and 
w^ere  busily  engaged  getting  out  timbers  for  more,  when 
Indians  came  upon  them,  murdering  all  but  the  narrator. 

Continuing  his  narration,  Renshaw  said  he  went  out 
one  morning  to  kill  a  deer,  and  did  not  return  until  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Approaching  the  camp,  he  noticed 
unusually  large  volumes  of  smoke  rising  from  the  gulch^ 
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which  excited  his  appreliension,  and  caused  him  to 
approach  covertly;  and  these  first  fears  were  soon  con- 
firmed by  his  hearing  a  medley  of  piercing,  wild  yells. 

Throwing  aside  the  meat  he  was  carrying,  he  crept  np 
to  the  brink  of  the  mountain  over  the  camp,  and,  looking 
down,  beheld  a  blood-curdling  scene.  The  prospectors' 
^'shacks,"  or  brush-covered  tents,  were  ablaze,  and 
around  the  bonfire  a  hundred  savages  were  engaged  in  a 
fiendish  dance,  his  companions'  reeking  scalps — fastened 
to  the  ends  of  poles,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in 
the  demoniacal  demonstrations, — being  the  leading  fea- 
tures in  the  horrible  orgies. 

Renshaw  then  hid  until  night-fall,  when  he  forced 
his  way  through  the  forests,  as  best  he  could,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  hoping  to  reach  the  emigrant  road  a 
distance  west  of  Fort  Laramie,  and  intercept  an  emigrant 
train. 

He  had  a  few  matches,  his  rifle,  and  a  small  supply  of 
ammunition,  and,  as  he  passed  through  a  country  abound- 
ing with  game,  he  did  not  suffer  from  hunger,  to  any 
great  extent,  the  first  three  or  four  weeks ;  but  he  dared 
not  make  a  fire  to  cook  with,  except  in  the  most  secluded 
places,  and  suffered  extremely  from  the  chilling  night 
airs. 

He  also  had  a  pocket  compass,  and  knew  the  general 
direction  he  should  take — knew  that  if  he  could  contin- 
uously bear  to  the  southwest  he  would  emerge  upon  the 
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North  Platte Toad,  if  lie  lived  long  eiioiigh  to  reach  it; 
but  to  follow  a  general  direction,  in  such  a  country,  was 
not  so  easy.  He  soon  found  his  way  blocked  with  savage 
cliffs,  which  could  not  be  scaled,  necessitating  long  and 
tortuous  efforts  to  pass  them  by  circuitous  routes; 
and  he  frequently  suffered  from  thirst,  when  lost  and 
bewildered  among  the  savage  crags  of  the  divides. 

Finally,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  plateau  country 
between  the  head  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cheyenne 
and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte.  But  his  last  match 
was  gone,  his  last  bullet  fired,  and  his  greatest  sufferings 
were  yet  to  be  endured.  Plunger  began  to  gnaw,  and 
his  tongue  was  often  parched  with  thirst.  The  soles  of 
his  boots  were  gone,  and  his  clothing  had  been  literally 
torn  from  his  person  by  the  thorns  of  the  innumerable 
thickets  he  had  passed  through.  His  strength  was 
rapidly  failing,  and  his  gun  and  accoutrements,  all  save 
his  knife,  were  cast  aside  as  useless  incumbrances. 

Thenceforth  his  main  dependence  for  subsistence  were 
choke-cherries,  which  he  occasionally  found  in  the  ra- 
vines, and  the  pulpy  part  of  the  prickly-pear  leaf,  juicy 
and  somewhat  nourishing,  from  which  he  stripped  the 
outside  skin  with  his  knife.  This  succulent  plant,  which 
abounds  in  those  regions,  was  to  him  both  food  and 
drink ;  he  would  have  perished  of  thirst  in  some  of  the 
long  stretches  between  water  had  it  not  been  for  the 
moisture  it  afforded.  Roots,  too,  when  procured,  were 
eagerly  devoured. 
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At  last  the  emigrant  road  was  readied;  but  the  last 
train,  for  that  year,  had  passed,  and  the  unfortunate  man, 
his  strength  nearly  exhausted,  and  suffering  intensely 
from  excruciating  pains  of  various  kinds,  especially 
internal  gripings  caused  by  the  unnatural  food  he  was 
forced  to  eat,  felt  that  he  had  only  reached  it  to  leave 
his  skeleton  there  as  a  mute  and  ghastly  witness  of  his 
horrible  fate.  But  "  as  long  as  there  is  life  there  is 
hope  "  is  a  sentiment  that  animates  to  the  last,  and  he 
w^earily  pushed  on  to  the  westward,  traveling,  for  the 
most  part,  after  night,  and  sleeping  through  the  warm 
hours  of  the  day,  until  he  joyfully  saw  the  smoke  curl- 
ing up  from  the  camp-fire  of  his  rescuers. 

I  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  a  San 
Francisco  journal,  asking  for  information  in  regard  to 
Thomas  Eenshaw,  formerly  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  suj)- 
posed  to  have  arrived  in  California  in  1852  or  1853;  but 
it  brought  no  response.  A  physical  and  mental  wreck 
from  his  terrible  sufferings,  it  is  probable  that  he  never 
fully  rallied  from  their  effects. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EARLY  RUMORS  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOLD  IN  THE  BLACK 
HILLS MEMORIALS  OF  THE  DAKOTA  LEGISLATURE GEOL- 
OGY OF  THE  "  BAD  LANDS  " PROFESSOR  OWEN's  THEORIES 

WAS     THE    CONTINENT    ONCE     DIVIDED    INTO   TWO    VAST 

ISLANDS? THE  TRUE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CUSTER  EXPEDI- 
TION    OF     1874 WHAT      SUCCEEDED     IT THE     GENERAL 

GOVERNMENT  PROHIBITS   EMIGRATION BUT   THE   TIDE    OF 

EMIGRATION  CONTINUES  TO  SWELL THE  FIRST  METROPOLIS 

INCARCERATED  IN  "tHE  BULL-PEN" FIRST  DISCOVERIElS 

ON   FRENCH,    SPRING     AND    RAPID    CREEKS — ^A   MOURNFUL 
COLLECTION  OF  EMPTY  HOUSES. 


Igj^  HOUGH  it  is  not  authenticated  that  gold  was 

^^  actually  taken  out  of  the  Black  Hills  before  1874, 

^W    when  "the  Custer  expedition"  went  thither,  no 

^^    doubt  existed  on  the  frontiers  years  before  that 

time  that  it  was  an  auriferous  region.     In  1862  we  find 

the  Legislature  of  Dakota  memorializing  Congress  for 

an  appro23riation  to  make  a  geological  survey,  setting 

forth  that  "  the  American  Fur  Company  had  found  gold 

in  the  Black  Hills,"  and  that  "the  existence   of  gold 
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there  had  been  lully  coniirnied  by  the  report  of  Lient, 
Warren  in  1871." 

In  1866  these  solicitations  for  assistance  from  the 
General  Government  to  make  explorations  were  renewed 
w^th  increased  earnestness.  The  memorial  of  the  session 
of  that  year  contains  so  much  interesting  matter  that  I 
will  give  the  reader  a  digest  of  its  assumptions  and 
conclusions. 

It  is  introduced  with  the  statement  that  "  the  Black 
Hills  of  Dakota  is  a  region  which  has  always  excited 
the  interest  of  the  geologist  and  explorer,"  but  declares 
no  geologist  had  ever  penetrated  into  the  interior,  owing 
to  the  determined  and  superstitious  hostility  of  the  In- 
dians; yet  the  actual  discoveries  of  Capt.  Bonneville  in 
1834,  of  Harney  in  1855,  Warren  in  1856-'7,  Dr.  Hayden 
in  1858-'9,  and  Gen.  Sully  in  1864,  prove  conclusively 
that  the  Black  Hills  region  abounds  not  only  in  the 
precious  metals,  but  in  iron,  coal,  salt  and  petroleum, 
aside  from  its  vast  forests  of  pine.""  [All  the  minerals 
mentioned  have  been  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills 
within  the  last  two  years]. 

It  freely  indulges  in  scientific  speculations,  giving  Dr. 
Hayden  as  authority  "that  the  lowest  members  in 
the  Silurian  period,  or  gold-1)earing  strata,  are  quite 
well  developed  in  the  Black  Hills;"  and  tluit  "  the  next 
succeeding  formation,  known  as  the  Devonian  system, 
is  brought  to  liglit  in  tlie  adjacent  flooj-  of  the  Bad  Land 
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basin."  ''This  system  is  known  in  geology  as  the  period 
in  the  earth's  formation  which  corresponds  with  the 
fourth  day  of  creation,  when  the  great  coal  measures  of 
the  earth  commenced  their  slow  formation  with  the  first 
appearance  of  vegetation  upon  the  globe.  It  is  an 
established  geological  fact  that  the  most  extensive  coal 
deposits  are  met  with,  in  all  countries,  next  above  the 
Devonian  series,  and  that  the  petroleum  or  oil-bearing- 
rocks  are  to  be  found  in  this  and  the  lower  Silurian 
period,  which  Dr.  Hayden  says  are  quite  well  developed 
in  the  Black  Hills.^' 

"It  is  now  the  prevailing  opinion  among  geologists," 
the  memorial  continues,  "  based  upon  scientific  reason- 
ing, that  the  basin  of  the  Bad  Lands  is  the  ancient  bed 
of  a  great  coal  field,  which  became  self-ignited,  and,  like 
many  of  the  coal  fields  of  England,  has  been  slowly 
burning  out  by  its  own  bituminous  fuel,"  and  the  singular 
explosive  reports,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
are  cited  in  substantiation  of  this  theory — the  memorial 
supposing  them  to  be  caused  by  the  escape  of  hydrogen 
from  subterraneous  beds  of  burning  coal.  It  is  admit- 
ted, however,  that  "these  strange  fires  and  explosions" 
have  ceased  since  1830,  leaving  "  nothing  but  the  silent, 
dismal  and  mysterious  ruins  of  this  great  subterraneous 
conflagration" — "charred  and  tumbling  towers  and  cas- 
tles standing  in  the  midst  of  a  solitary  valley  of  ashes, 
bones  and  petrifactions." 
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^'Tliis  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Bad  Lands,"  says 
the  memorial,  ''being  sustained  by  both  history  and 
geology,  it  is  confidently  believed  by  the  people  of  the 
iVTorthwest  that  coal-oil  reservoirs  will  yet  be  found  on 
the  north  and  east  bases  of  the  Black  Hills."  [The 
petrolenm  discoveries,  so  far,  have  been  made  on  the  west 
side]. 

From  the  foregoing  the  reader  has  learned  that  the 
frontier  settlers  were  well  assured,  years  before  the  conn- 
try  at  large  received  the  information,  that  not  only 
mines  of  the  precious  metals,  but  of  many  other  minerals, 
existed  in  the  Black  Hills. 

The  giving  of  these  facts  having  brought  under  con- 
sideration that  wonderful  region  known  as  maitvaises 
terra^  or  the  Bad  Lands,  stretching  north  and  northwest- 
erly from  the  Black  Hills,  and  covering  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  north  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Cheyenne, 
and  east  of  the  Powder  river — an  area,  probably,  of 
20,000  square  miles — a  few  more  descriptive  words  in 
regard  to  them  may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  Bad  Lands  are  everywhere  cliaracterized  by  a 
surface  covering  of  volcanic  scoria,  and  by  fantastic 
mountain  and  table-land  configurations — results  of  the 
denuding  and  erosive  effects  of  the  elements  through 
untold  centuries.  These  novel  formations  frequently 
loom  up  over  the  ashy,  cinder-strewn  plain  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  view  of  a  great  city  seen  in  the  distance^ 
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presenting  pleasing  conceits  of  parks,  and  avenues,  and 
steepled  edifices. 


VIEW    IN    THE    BAD    LANDS. 

Professor  Owens,  United 
States  Geologist,  in  his  report 
of  1852,  compares  the  Bad  Lands  to  ''  some  magnificent 
city  of  the  dead,  where  the  labor  and  the  genins  of  for- 
gotten nations  have  left  behind  them  a  mnltitude  ot 
monuments  of  art  and  skill.  At  every  step  objects  ot 
the  highest  interest  present  themselves.  Imbedded  in 
the  debris  lie  strewn  in  the  greatest  profusion  organic 
relics  of  extinct  animals.  All  speak  of  the  former 
existence  of  most  remarkable  races,  that  roamed  about 
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in  by-gone  ages  high  i\^  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri, 
towards  the  sources  of  some  of  its  tributaries." 

He  maintains  the  marine  theory  with  great  positive- 
ness — declaring  the  Bad  Land  formations  to  "  have  been 
a  succession  of  sediments  or  precipitates  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean" — but  does  not  say  whether  his  "  remarkable 
races  that  roamed  about"  existed  before  or  after  tlie 
subsidence  of  the  floods. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ocean,  some  time  in  the  far 
distant  past,  spread  over  what  are  now  the  highest 
elevations  on  the  continent.  I  know  where  there  is  a 
bed  of  petrified  oyster-shells  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  at 
least  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  present  sea  level;  and 
as  the  majority  of  the  fossils  found  among  the  Bad 
Lands  are  of  marine  character,  that  region  is,  of  course, 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea;  but  I  believe  that  sea  existed 
eons  of  ages  after  vegetation  had  appeared  in  the  regions 
to  the  northward  and  southward. 

I  will  venture  to  advance  a  theory  of  my  own  on  this 
point.  I  believe  the  last  portion  of  the  continent  bared 
by  the  subsidence  of  that  primitive  ocean — the  existence 
of  which  cannot  be  reasonably  questioned — was  a  zone 
extending  westward  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
following  the  line  of  the  great  lakes,  extending  on  through 
Minnesota,  and  following  the  general  direction  of  the 
Missouri  to  its  head;  thence  across  to  the  line  of  the 
Columbia,  where  there  is  a  chain  of  lakes  and  ancient 
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sea-beds  stretching  on  to  the  Pacific,  corresponding  witli 
the  lake  system  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  continent  in 
their  position  on  the  western.  The  Bad  Land  district 
is  in  line  with  this  snpposed  ocean  zone,  which,  if  it  ever 
existed,  mnst  have  divided  the  I^ortli  American  continent 
into  two  vast  islands. 

But  the  average  American  feels  more  interest  in  the 
present  natural  conditions  of  the  Black  Hills  and 
Yellowstone  country  than  in  the  physical  revolutions  of 
the  infant  world  which  are  presumed  to  liave  given  them 
their  geologic  and  topographic  features.  Before  dis- 
missing the  subject,  however,  the  reader  is  assured  that 
the  dismal  Bad  Land  region  is  limited  in  extent  to  that 
portion  of  the  Yellowstone  country  which  lies  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Powder  river.  From  that  j)oint  up, 
throughout  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles, 
the  valleys  are  uniformly  heavily  grassed,  sufficiently 
wooded,  and  the  soil,  generally,  is  a  rich,  deep  loam. 

The  facts  of  the  Custer  expedition  to  the  Black  Hills 
in  1874,  and  the  developments  of  the  succeeding  two 
years,  have  passed  into  history;  but  Avill  be  bi'iefly 
summarized,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  in  my  sketch; 
when  I  shall,  in  the  course  of  succeeding  pages,  give  the 
reader  a  full  report  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  new 
El  Dorado,  Yellowstone  and  Big  Horn  regions. 

Custer  entered  the  Hills  the  middle  of  July,  1874, 
with  a  command  of  about  one  thousand  men — for  what 
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purpose  if  not  to  find  gold  is  not  known — and  spent 
abont  a  month,  witli  a  full  corps  of  scientific  men,  in 
exploration ;  bnt  the  scientists  failed  to  find  gold,  though 
a  party  of  practical  miners,  who  were  along,  had  no 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  "  I  saw  none  of  the  gold,"  wrote 
Professor  Winchell,  the  head  geologist,  in  his  preliminary 
report;  and  in  a  lecture  delivered  after  his  return  he 
told  how  amused  he  was  "  to  see  the  old  miners  creeping 
along  the  streams  through  the  slates  and  shales  hunting 
for  gold."  But  "  the  old  miners  "  found  gold  in  those 
same  "  slates  and  shales,"  which  have  since  yielded  mil- 
lions, and  are  only  beginning  to  be  prospected. 

In  his  official  report  Gen.  Custer  says  "gold  was 
discovered  at  various  points,"  and  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  ''the  discoveries  made  were  exceedingly 
promising."  Winchell,  it  is  charged,  w^as  piqued  because 
the  prospectors  did  not  carry  their  nuggets  to  his  tent 
and  ask  him  his  opinion  about  them. 

Notwithstanding  that  official  orders  were  issued  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
finding  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills  by  the  Custer  expedi- 
tion, prohibiting  emigration  thither,  the  excitement  over 
the.  discovery  at  once  became  general  all  along  the 
frontiers ;  and  in  October,  of  the  same  year,  an  expedition 
went  out  from  Sioux  City  and  Yankton,  consisting  of 
thirty-eight  men  and  one  lady.  They  readied  French 
creek,  near  the  present  site  of   Custer  City,  the  latter 
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part  of  December,  where,  having  found  what  were 
thought  at  the  time  to  be  flattering  gold  prospects,  they 
at  once  erected  stockades. 

This  first  party  were  soon  joined  by  others  from  points 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads; 
and  all  sent  back  to  their  friends  encouraging  reports  of 
the  richness  of  the  new  mines,  resulting  in  a  general 
excitement. 

In  the  spring  of  1875,  while  the  prairies  were  still 
covered  with  snow,  the  frontier  towns  were  all  active 
with  preparations  for  emigration  to  the  Black  Hills^ 
and  a  number  of  expeditions  were  put  in  motion. 

At  this  juncture  emigration  was  nearly .  stopped  by 
what  the  author  believes  to  have  been  an  unjust  and 
unreasonable  interference  by  the  General  Government, 
tlirough  whose  accredited  agents  the  excitement  had 
been  precipitated.  Orders  were  promulgated  from  all 
the  frontier  military  posts  that  those  in  the  Hills  should 
be  brought  out  by  force,  and  that  all  taken  en  route 
should  be  imprisoned,  and  their  property  destroyed. 
One  party,  from  Sioux  City  and  Yankton,  were  over- 
taken by  the  military,  when  several  days  out,  and  the 
leaders  were  imprisoned,  the  wagons  piled  together  on 
the  prairie  and  burned.  The  military  patrolled  all  the 
routes  of  ingress,  and  emigration,  for  a  short  time, 
ceased  almost  entirely,  and  was  greatly  retarded  through- 
out the  summer  and  fall  of  1875.     But,  despite   both 
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Sioux  and  soldiers,  by  dej^artiiig  secretly,  and  keeping  a 
sharp  look  ont  on  the  road,  a  few  resolute  spirits  man- 
aged to  get  into  the  Hills  every  week  from  the  lattei' 
part  of  the  winter  of  1874. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1875,  the  military  made  their 
appearance  at  Gordon's  Stockades,  at  the  time  called 
Stonewall,  now  Custer  City,  and  the  settlers  were  or- 
dered to  come  together  preparatory  to  being  marched 
out  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  more  refractory  were 
arrested,  and  confined  in  a  rough-log  structure  known  as 
"  the  bull-pen."  One  of  the  builders  of  "  the  bull-pen  " 
was  incarcerated  within  its  walls.  The  change  in  his 
reveries  from  builder  to  captive  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described. 

To  resist  the  military  would  have  been  madness;  and, 
besides,  resistance  to  the  legal  authorities  had  nevei* 
been  thought  of  by  those  brave  pioneers,  who,  knowing 
no  military  necessity  w^arranted  the  sending  out  of  the 
Custer  exj)edition,  had  concluded  it  was  intended  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  the  country's  settlement  and  develop- 
ment. If  it  were  not  to  encourage  immigration,  by  dem- 
onstrating to  the  world  the  richness  and  extent  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Hills,  what  could  have  been  its 
object?  But  the  dread  mandate  of  the  military  had  to 
be  obeyed,  and  that  little  band  of  pioneers  of  American 
civilization  were  escorted  out  of  the  country  by  the  na- 
tion's soldiers  like  convicted  felons. 
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But  the  object  sought  to  be  accomj)lished  by  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  adoption  of  this  ruthless  policy  towards 
the  Black  Hills  settlers  was  not  attained;  '' the  bull- 
pen "  and  the  picket-lines  did  not  secure  all  the  invin- 
cible spirits  Avho  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  new^  El 
Dorado.  Some  escaped  into  the  mountains,  where  they 
secreted  themselves  until  the  troops  took  their  departure 
with  their  captives,  when  they  came  back  to  the  new- 
founded  '•*"  city  "  and  reasserted  tlieir  rights.  They  were 
there  when  the  rear-guard  of  the  retiring  troops  were 
yet  in  sight;  and  were  soon  joined  by  many  others,  who, 
crowding  in  from  all  directions — from  the  mining  camps 
of  Montana  in  the  northwest,  from  Yankton  and  Sioux 
City  in  the  east,  and  Cheyenne  in  the  south — ^had  suc- 
ceeded in  evading  the  vigilance  of  the  military. 

So  great  had  now  become  the  rush,  and  so  numerous 
the  routes  of  ingress,  that  further  restraining  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  were  not  made.  Thence- 
forward emigrants  to  the  Black  Hills  had  only  savage 
foemen  to  contend  with. 

By  the  year  1875  Custer  City,  the  first-born  of  the 
magic  towns  of  the  Black  Hills,  was  quite  a  pretentious 
place.  The  main  street,  crowded  w^itli  all  kinds  of 
business  houses — many,  I  regret  to  say,  of  a  disrepu- 
table character — was  half  a  mile  long-  The  supposed 
prospective  value  of  towm-lots  had  made  the  great  ma- 
jority  real    estate    speculators.     Each    new-comer    was 
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restless  until  he  became  j)ossessed  of  a  town-lot,  the 
foundation  of  local  credit  and  supposed  assurance  of 
future  wealth.  But  all  this  proved  a  bubble,  fated  to 
burst  in  a  few  short  months  and  dissipate  into  almost 
nothingness.  The  natural  surroundings,  however,  could 
not  have  been  more  charming.  There  the  valley  of 
French  creek,  in  the  spring  and  summer  rich  with  floral 
wealth,  widens  out,  with  graceful  undulations,  as  it  grad- 
ually rises  to  the  inclosing  higher  ridges,  as  if  expressly 
designed  by  nature  for  the  collective  abode  of  civilized 
men,  while  to  the  east  are  picturesquely-configured 
knolls,  covered  with  clumps  of  stunted  trees,  and  grand 
old  forest-crowned  mountains  look  down  from  the  west. 

But  the  French  creek  placer  mines  have,  upon  the 
whole,  proved  a  failure;  though  I  have  just  received 
a  letter  from  there  informing  me  that  deposits  have 
been  found  which  are  yielding  five  dollars  a  day  to  the 
man,  while  drain-races  are  being  excavated  w^ith  very 
promising  indications. 

The  natural  conditions  for  mining  on  French  creek 
are  not  good.  The  creek  has  a  low,  sluggish  flow,  wdien 
there  is  any  current  at  all,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
swampy  chain  of  pools.  But  the  French  creek  gold  is 
the  purest  ever  found  on  the  continent,  and  the  deposits 
are  very  extensive. 

In  the  spring  of  1875,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  relentlessly  pursuing  Black  Hills  emigrants 
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with  bayonets,  it  sent  out  a  scientific  expedition,  under 
Professor  Jenney,  to  make  an  exploration  of  the  country. 
The  report  of  tliis  expedition  was  confirmatory  of  all 
previous  reports  of  the  richness  and  extent  of  the  gold 
deposits.  The  Professor  says,  in  summing  up  the  result 
of  his  explorations,  that  ''  the  most  extensive  and  valu- 
able auriferous  gravel  discovered  was  in  the  valleys  of 
Spring  and  Eapid  Creeks,  and  their  tributaries,  where, 
in  almost  every  case,  the  gravel  bars  are  advantageously 
situated  for  working,  and  where  many  natural  circum- 
stances contribute  materially  to  the  profitable  extracting 
of  the  gold  they  contain;"  and  he  concludes  by  declaring 
"there  is  gold  enough  in  the  Black  Hills  to  thoroughly 
settle  and  develop  the  country ;  and,  after  the  placers  are 
exhausted,  stock-raising  will  be  the  great  business  of  the 
inhabitants,  wdio  will  have  a  world  of  wealth  in  the 
splendid  grazing  of  that  region." 

But  Professor  Jenney  did  not  investigate  the  rich 
deposits  in  the  northern  section,  from  which  the  bulk  of 
the  gold  so  far  produced  has  been  taken.  I  fully  agree 
with  him,  however,  in  his  high  estimate  of  the  extent 
and  richness  of  the  Papid  creek  deposits — still  [earh^ 
summer  of  1878]  undeveloped.  The  central  lines  of 
deposit  undoubtedly  follow  the  course  of  the  Papid,  and 
they  must,  in  the  end,  prove  the  most  productive. 

Hopes  not  being  realized  on  French  creek,  prospecting 
parties    scattered  all  through  the  Hills  in  a  northerly 
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direction,  so  that  when  Professor  Jenney  arrived,  he 
tbnnd  the  mining  districts  of  Sj)ring,  Rapid  and  Castle 
creeks  ah*eady  organized. 

This  was  tlie  first  staggering  blow  to  the  prosperity  of 
Custer  City,  for  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  natural 
working  advantages  of  the  new  placers  vv'Cre  superior 
to  those  of  French  Creek,  and  that  they  prospected 
better.  It  w^as  known  that  Professor  Jenney  had  even 
declared,  in  his  enthusiasm,  that  one  bar  on  Paj^id  Creek 
contained  enough  gold,  ''if  it  was  all  out,  to  pay  the 
national  debt."  The  rival  towns  of  Camp  Crook  [now 
Pactola]  and  Rapid  City  were  established,  and  the  exodus 
from  the  pioneer  town  to  Raj^id  and  Spring  Creeks — the 
latter  eighteen  and  the  former  thirty-five  miles  distant — 
became  somewliat  alarming  to  the  owners  of  town-lots 
in  Custer  City. 

Prospectors  continued  to  push  their  way  northward 
until  tlie  famous  Whitewood  and  Deadwood  diggings, 
were  discovered,  seventy-five  miles  north  of  Custer  City; 
and  then  nearly  all  Custer  City's  inhabitants  started  for 
the  new  discoveries,  and  town -lots  depreciated  in  value 
to  almost  nothing. 

Custer  City  continues  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  a  mourn- 
ful collection  of  empty  houses.  A  few  persevering  men, 
who  have  been  identified  with  her  fluctuating  fortunes 
from  the  beginning,  still  remain  there,  some  of  them 
with  families,  hoping  the  tide  will  again  turn  in  their 
favor.  Their  brave  expectations  may  be  realized,  for^ 
aside  from  the  French  creek  placer  deposits,  tliere  are 
some  very  promising  mineral  veins  in  that  section. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  BLACK  HILLS  IN  THE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
OF  1876 PLACER  DEPOSITS  STILL  UNDEVELOPED IM- 
MENSE FIELD  FOR  HYDRAULIC  MINING "  DRY    DIGGINGS  " 

^A   GOLD  CHANNEL    FORTY   MILES    LONG OPENING  FOR 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  MINERS. 

lURING  the  summer  of  1876  not  less  than  eight 
thousand  emigrants  entered  the  Black  Plills,  and 
the  gold  yield  of  that  year  could  not  have  been  less 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  All  this  was 
taken  from  the  placers,  vein  miniPirg  not  being  inaugurated 
until  the  next  year.  The  estimated  yield  of  one  claim  in 
Deadwood  Gulch  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars ;  from  half  a  dozen  others  amounts  were  realized 
ranging  from  ten  to  forty  thousand  dollars;  and  a  large 
number  of  claims  on  both  Whitewood  and  Deadwood 
creeks  paid  fairly. 

Of  the  entire  number  in  the  country  on  the  first  of 
July,  1876,  seven-eighths,  or  about  seven  thousand,  were 
located  in  and  about  Deadwood  City;  about  three  hun- 
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dred  were  engaged  on  the  Eapid  creek  bars;  and  the 
remainder,  or  seven  hundred,  were  on  Spring  and  French 
creeks,  and  in  other  localities  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  Hills. 

As  this  statement  seems  to  contradict  what  has  been 
said  of  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  Kapid  creek  de- 
])Osits,  an  explanation  is  necessary. 

The  very  extensive  and  rich  placers  of  the  Rapid  are 
still  lying,  for  the  most  part,  in  unproducing  condition ; 
but  enougli  developing  w^ork  was  done  there  last  season 
to  demonstrate  that  their  value  has  never  been  overesti- 
mated. I  believe,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  old 
miners  who  have  thoroughly  prospected  that  district, 
that  Raj)id  creek  will  develop  into  the  most  productive 
gold  camp  ever  known  on  the  continent.  It  is  tlie  long- 
est continuous  auriferous  channel  ever  discovered, 
aggregating,  from  the  heads  of  Castle  creek  and  the 
Little  Rapid  on  down  to  where  the  main  Rapid  emerges 
from  the  Hills,  over  forty  miles  of  gold  deposits. 
Throughout  this  entire  extent  there  is  a  chain  of  bar 
and  hill  deposits,  some  of  them  acres  in  extent,  which 
prospect,  as  a  rule,  very  flatteringly.  No  better  proof 
of  their  richness  could  be  asked  than  the  fact  tliat  from 
their  first  discovery  to  the  present  time  a  large  number 
of  miners — probably  as  many  as  five  hundred  the  last 
working  season— have  been  making  a  living,  and  some 
realizing  well,  carting  gravel,  or   carrying  it  on    their 
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"backs  in  giinny-sacks,  from  those  bars  and  hills  down  to 
the  creek  to  wash.  Sometimes  rich  "  pay  streaks  "  are 
found  which  yield  fifty  cents  to  the  pan,  and  nuggets  are 
often  washed  out  weighing  a  dollar,  and  over.  I  fully 
concur  with  Professor  Jenney,  that  "  Rapid  creek  dis- 
trict, including  Castle  creek,  is  destined  to  be  the  most 
productive  in  the  Black  Hills." 

Why  has  not  Rapid  creek  produced  more  gold?  "Why 
has  nearly  all  the  gold  come  from  the  Whitewood  and 
Deadwood  sections? 

These  questions  I  deem  it  important  to  fully  answer, 
as  the  developments  in  that  part  of  the  Hills — the  cen- 
tral portion — will  be  of  great  moment  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  through  many  years.  To  exclude  them  from 
consideration  would  be'^to  reduce  the  value  of  the 
precious  metal  deposits  of  the  Black  Hills  to  compara- 
tive insignificance,  notwithstanding  the  almost  fabu- 
lously rich  placer  deposits  which  have  been  worked  out, 
and  the  rich  quartz  mines  which  are  now  being  worked, 
in  the  northern  or  Whitewood  section. 

The  high  deposits  of  Rapid  creek,  those  so  high  as  to 
be  worked  without  an  inflowing  of  water — which,  thus 
far,  has  prevented  the  working  of  the  low  deposits — are 
so  distant  from  water  that  they  cannot  be  mined  advan- 
4:ageously  until  large  preliminary  expenditures  shall 
have  been  made.  The  water  must  be  brought  over  them 
by  a  system  of  flumes  and  ditches,  when  they  can  be 
worked  by  the  hydraulic  method.     Rapid  creek  is  the 
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largest  stream  in  the  Hills,  never  goes  dry,  and  its  vol- 
ume, according  to  Professor  Jenney's  estimate,  is  '^  two 
thousand  miner's  inches ; "  and  he  gives  the  fall  at  "from 
seventy  to  eighty  feet  to  the  mile,  measured  in  straight 
lines;  while  "in  places  the  grade  is  fully  ninety  feet." 

For  hydraulic  purposes,  as  I  shall  show,  the  amount 
of  water  may  be  increased  one-third;  but  I  think  the 
Professor  has  greatly  underestimated  the  volume.  I 
believe  there  are  from  three  to  five  thousand  inches  flow- 
ing in  the  channel  of  the  Rapid.  Accepting  his  modest 
estimate  of  two  thousand  inches,  however,  would  give 
water  enough  for  fifteen  hydraulic-heads  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  inches  each.  But  this  water,  from  the  head 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  auriferous  deposits,  can  be  used 
at  least  eight  times — that  is,  the  entire  stretch  of  forty 
miles  of  auriferous  hills  and  bars  may  be  subdivided 
into  eight  distinct  hydraulic  districts — the  water  used 
in  the  first  division  being  again  elevated  for  the  second; 
and  so  on  through  the  eight  districts.  This  will  be  the 
plan  of  operation  when  this  great  undeveloped  placer 
gold  belt  shall  have  been  fully  developed.  This,  then, 
makes  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  hydraulics 
that  may  be  operated  at  the  same  time  on  the  bars  of 
Rapid  and  Castle  creeks,  affording  employment  to  ten 
men  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  twelve  hundred  miners. 

Will  the  ground  pay  throughout  tiiat  extent? — tliis  is 
the  next  practical  question.  I  unhesitatingly  answer  it 
will — it  cannot  fail  to  pay.     All  old  miners  know  that 
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where  one  dollar  a  day  to  the  man  can  be  made  carting 
dirt  to  water,  from  ten  to  twenty  times  that  amount  can 
be  realized  by  the  hydraulic  method;  and  from  three 
to  five  hundred  men  have  been  engaged  the  last  two 
years  all  along  this  immense  chain  of  gold  bars  working 
under  the  former  primitive  plan. 

There  is  a  perfect  net-work  of  rich  gulches,  fourteen 
that  I  know  of,  overlooking  the  town  of  Pactola  on  the 
south,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  money  is  taken  that 
supports  that  thriving  little  trade  centre.  Those  depos- 
its are  all  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  water  level.  I  am  confident  some  of  those  gulches 
would  yield  from  $500  to  $1,000  a  day  to  the  hydraulic. 

Four  miles  above  Pactola  there  is  a  large  body  of  pay 
gravel  called  Philadelphia  Bar,  from  which  over  $6,000 
have  been  mined  out  by  carting  the  gravel  down  to 
water,  the  miners  engaged  having  realized,  to  the  man, 
from  $2.50  to  $5  a  day.  But  a  small  extent  of  that  bar 
has  yet  been  worked  out.  A  mathematical  calculation 
shows  that  it  has  yielded  $1.50  for  every  cubic  yard  of 
ground  removed.  Hydraulic  diggings  that  will  yield 
ten  cents  to  the  cubic  yard  are  considered  good  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  there  are  many  bars  like  Philadelphia  Bar 
along  Rapi'd  and  Castle  creeks. 

Now,  suppose  the  average  j^ield  jper  capita  of  twelve 
hundred  men  engaged  ''hydraulicing"  on  this  great  chain 
of  gold   bars    should   not  exceed    three  dollars,  where, 
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under  existing  industrial  conditions,  could  the  laboring 
man  find  a  more  promising  field?  Where  could  the 
capitalist,  in  the  present  business  stagnation,  find  open- 
ings for  safer  or  more  profitable  investments  ? 

The  reader  is  now  invited  to  spread  the  accompanying 
map  and  note  the  site  of  Rockerville,  a  few  miles  south- 
east from  Pactola.  That  is  the  centre  of  a  very  exten- 
sive placer  district.  Some  of  those  deposits  prospect  as 
richly  as  the  richest  ground  ever  opened  in  the  famous 
Deadwood  Gulch.  The  district  is  known  as  "  the  dry 
diggings."  There  is,  in  the  w^orking  season,  a  little 
stream  in  that  rich  basin,  which  does  not  flow  much  more 
water  than  can  be  raised  by  a  common  domestic  pump, 
and  all  the  gold  is  necessarily  taken  out  by  the  slow, 
expensive  rocking  method.  The  scene  presented  at 
Rockerville  in  the  early  summer  is  curiously  interesting, 
reminding  "  an  old  '49er  "  of  the  earliest  mining  ope- 
rations in  California.  Scores  of  rockers  are  then  in 
activity,  utilizing  every  drop  of  the  water,  which  is  used 
over  and  over  again,  until  it  becomes  so  charged  w^ith 
sediment  that  it  will  scarcely  flow. 

Those  rich  dry  diggings  can  only  be  supplied  with 
w^ater  from  Rapid  creek,  as  there  is  neither  suflicient 
volume  nor  sufficient  fall  in  the  intervening  'current  of 
Spring  creek  for  the  purpose.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct flumes  and  ditches  from  Pactola  across  the 
mountains  to  Rockerville,  diverting  to  them  part  of  the 
current   of    the   Rapid,   the   Rockerville   claim-owners 
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saying  tliey  can  aftbrd  to  pay  fifty  cents  an  inch  a  day 
for  the  water.  Thns  a  field  would  be  opened  in  that 
direction*  for  a  thousand  more  miners  than  liaye  hereto- 
fore been  engaged  there.  As  the  highest  estimated  cost 
of  constructing  the  flumes  and  ditches  from  Pactola  to 
Rocker\dlle  is  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  would  be 
returned  in  water-rates  in  a  few  weeks,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  enterprise  will  soon  be  consummated. 

But  the  main  branch  of  operations  is  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered. Bed-rock  is  very  deep  in  the  channels  of  Rapid 
and  Castle  creeks,  the  depth,  so  far  as  ascertained,  being 
from  twenty -five  to  forty  feet.  During  the  last  working 
season,  by  using  the  most  powerful  steam-pumps,  bed- 
rock was  struck  in  several  places,  at  great  distances 
apart,  on  both  Rapid  and  Castle  creeks,  and  at  every 
point  good  prospects  were  found,  the  gold  usually  being 
coarse,  or  of  the  nugget  class.  So  it  is  now  demon- 
strated that  the  greatest  extent  of  the  main  channels  of 
Rapid  and  Castle  creeks  are  rich  in  gold;  but  it  is  also 
demonstrated  that  it  will  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  to  mine  it 
■out  by  the  use  of  steam  machinery.  To  bring  to  the 
surface  from  bed-rock,  at  such  depths,  several  hun- 
dred inches  of  water,  by  steam  power,  and  tlien  elevate, 
by  the  same  method,  the  auriferous  gravel  for  washing, 
is  too  expensive — some  of  the  richest  gold  deposits  ever 
found  it  w^ould  not  be  remunerative  to  thus  work. 
Those  deep  deposits  will  have  to  be  worked  by  bed- 
rock   drainage — by  starting  at   the  water  level   drain- 
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races,  and  rnnuing  them  up  until  bed-rock  shall  have 
been  reached,  when  the  bed-rock  water  will  be  got  rid 
of  without  further  expense,  exposing  the  ''pay  streaks'^ 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  all 
those  deposits  will  be  made  available  by  this  most  eco- 
nomical and  only  practicable  method,  and  then  a  field 
will  be  opened  in  those  main  channels  for  the  labor  of 
ten  thousand  men;  and,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  sup- 
ply of  water  for  hydraulic  j)urposes  will  have  been 
increased  one-third,  by  bringing  to  the  surface  what 
flows  on  bed-rock. 

Fully  develoj)ed — as  they  will  be  ere  long — I  believe 
the  j)lacer  deposits  of  the  central  portions  of  the  Hills 
would  give  employment,  for  some  years,  to  at  least 
twenty  thousand  miners. 

Last  season  a  local  company  commenced  tlie  work  of 
fluming  water  over  the  Rapid  creek  bars;  but,  after 
having  extended  their  works  a  couple  of  miles — not  far 
enough  to  inaugurate  ''hydraulicing"^ — they  were  forced 
to  suspend  operations  for  want  of  funds.  Now,  I  un- 
derstand from  good  authority,  some  enterj)rising  'New 
York  gentlemen  have  secured  all  the  water-rights  ex- 
tending from  the  head  of  Castle  creek  down  to  the  lower 
bars  on  Rapid  creek,  including  the  proposed  line  of 
fluming  between  Pactola  and  Itockerville,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  necessary  developing  work  will  soon  be  ac- 
(*.omplished    on  all  the  divisions    of  these  great  enter- 
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prises.  It  cannot  be  that  such  valuable  interests  would 
be  allowed  to  long  lie  dormant,  for  those  w^ater-rights 
certainly  are  the  most  valuable  mining  franchises,  of 
the  class,  on  the  continent. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  entered  into  details  tor  the 
reason  given  at  the  outset — that  the  gold  deposits  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  Hills  are  the  richest  and  most 
extensive;  and,  as  they  are  still  lying  almost  wholly 
undeveloped — capitalists  only  just  beginning  to  interest 
themselves  in  that  section,  and  the  practical  miners 
there  not  having  the  means  to  develop  them — such  in- 
formation is  of  substantial  value  to  those  who  contem- 
plate emigration  to  the  Black  Hills. 

The  promising  quartz  veins  of  Rapid  and  Castle 
creeks,  and  the  superb  agricultural  advantages  of  the 
lower  Kapid   valley,  will  receive  attention  further  on. 


GHAPTEE  V. 

WHITE  WOOD  AND    DEADWOOD   GLLCHES MAGIC    CfROWTH    OF 

DEADWOOD  CITY OTHER  LIVE  TOWNS THE  ASSASSINATION 

OF  "  WILD  BILL  '' "  COLORADO  CHARLEY  "    AND    "  ARAPA- 
HOE JOE  " A  FATAL  RIFLE  DUEL "  KITTY  THE  SCHEMER  " 

"  CALAMITY    JANE  " "  TRICKS  ' ' THE  BRIGHTER  SIDE 

CENTENNIAL  FOURTH. 

Wi)'N  Deadwood  Gulch  the  gold  deposits  were  found  to 
^^  be  shallow,  and  while  there  was,  during  the  summer 
5^  of  1876,  a  sufficiency  of  water,  operations  were  not 
^4s  retarded  by  a  superabundance — which  has  been  one 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  opening  the  more  extensive 
and  equally  rich  deposits  in  the  main  channels  of  Eapid 
and  Castle  creeks.  In  short,  the  Deadwood  deposits  were 
''poor  men's  diggings" — a  pick,  pan  and  shovel,  w^ith  a 
sack  of  flour  and  a  few  pounds  of  bacon,  being  enough 
capital  to  open  a  claim  there;  so  all  rushed  to  that  local- 
ity, and  it  became  the  great  magnet  of  attraction  for 
future  comers.  This  position  of  pre-eminence  Deadwood 
City  is  likely  to  hold  for  some  time,  if  not  permanently; 
though  the  centrality  of  Pactola,  and  the  eligibility  of 
Rapid  City,  give  them  promise  of  becoming  formidal^le 
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rivals;  while  Central  City,  only  two  miles  above  Dead- 
wood  City,  and  Lead  City,  three  miles  above,  rapidly 
increasing  in  population,  are  the  present  cen^'es  of 
quartz  mining  operations — the  principal  kind  of  mining"* -^^ 
now  being  done  in  the  north,  as  the  placer  deposits  of '" 
Whitewood  and  Dead  wood,  in  the  main  2:nlches,  are 
about  exhausted.  "^^ 

Never  did  a  town  spring  into  existence  more  quickly 
than  Deadwood  in  the  spring  of  1876.  It  was  Cutter 
City  trans]3lanted  and  enlarged — Custer  City  as  sli^«,was 
the  pi-eceding  fall,  with  all  her  extravagant  hopes  and 
nervous  activity  in  business;  but  with  this  important 
difference,  that  credit  based  on  towm-lots  had  bee^  the 
circulating  medium  in  Custer  City,  while  in  Deadwood 
City  real  gold  dust  freely  circulated.  Long  lines  of 
tents  crowded  the  main  street,  in  which  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness were  represented.  Among  them  were  huge  wall- 
tents,  containing  stocks  of  goods  worth,  at  the  prevailing 
prices,  many  thousand  dollars;  others  filled  with  alluring 
gaming-tables ;  still  others  in  which  lascivious  pictures 
were  profusely  displayed,  and  the  clinking  of  glasses 
was  ever  to  be  heard ;  while  tents  of  smaller  size  afforded 
accommodations  to  all  classes — lawyers,  doctors,  cob- 
blers, courtesans,  lunch  servers,  etc.  It  was  emphatically 
a  city  of  canvas,  filled  with  a  determined,  driving, 
sanguine  population  of  not  less  than  four  thousand.  It 
was   a    striking    illustration    of    the    irrepressibility    of 
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Americaii  enterprise,  the  grit,  snap  and  bravery  of  tlie 
American  pioneer.  Tliere,  in  the  depths  of  the  wil- 
derness— surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hostile  savages,  and 
in  open  defiance  of  tlie  General  Cxovernment — the  Genius 
of  Progress  waved  her  wand,  and  a  city  of  several 
thousand  souls  was  in  existence! 

Two  other  towns,  of  minor  importance,  but  both  still 
fiourishing,  were  located  simultaneously  wdth  Deadwood 
— Gayville,  two  miles  and  a  half  above,  and  Crook  City, 
six  miles  below. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  moral  and  patriotic  com- 
munity, notwithstanding  the  many  reports,  in  various 
forms,  to  the  contrary.  During  that  exciting  first  sum- 
mer, though  there  were  no  civil  laws  in  force,  and  gam- 
bling and  bawdy  houses  abounded  by  the  score,  personal 
altercations  seldom  occurred,  and  there  were  but  three 
homicides  in  "  the  diggings."  A  man  was  murdered  in 
Gayville  in  a  dispute  over  the  possession  of  a  mining 
claim;  John  B.  Hickok,  widely  known  as  ^' Wild  Bill,'^ 
w^as  killed  by  Jack  McCall,  in  Deadwood — the  perpetrator 
having  been  hired,  it  is  said,  to  commit  the  bloody  deed ; 
and  a  gambler  named  Shannon  w^as  killed  by  another 
gambler  named  Moore,  near  Crook  City,  in  a  duel  with 
rifles. 

Moore  was  tried  by  a  citizens'  meeting,  and  acquitted, 
on  the  ground  that  it  w^as  '*a  fair  fight;"  Jack  McCall,. 
though  acquitted  by  a  citizens'  meeting — the  most  inca- 
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pable  and  irresolute  popular  tribunal  ev^er  known  to  be 
assembled  on  the  frontiers — was  afterwards  arrested  by 
the  United  States  authorities,  and  expiated  his  das- 
tardly crime  by  being  hung,  at  Yankton,  on  the  first  of 
March,  1877;  and  the  Gayville  murderer  made  good  his 
escape. 

The  great  notoriety  "Wild  Bill"  had  acquired  by  his 
•adventurous  career  as  a  scout  in  the  civil  war,  and  in 
m.any  desperate  rencontres  on  the  frontiers — in  which 
he  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  marked  courage 
and  self-possession  in  moments  of  the  greatest  personal 
danger — to  be  a  man,  too,  his  friei^ds  say,  of  magnani- 
mous nature  and  generous  impulses — caused  his  murder 
to  be  noticed  and  commented  upon  by  all  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  country,  resulting  in  giving  the  Black  Hills 
an  unmerited  reputation  for  lawlessness.  And  his 
murder  was  one  of  the  most  dastardly  acts  ever  commit- 
ted, the  assassin,  tow^ards  whom  he  had  no  malice, 
stealing  upon  him  when  he  w^as  not  expecting  an  attack, 
and  fatally  shooting  him  in  the  back  of  the  head. 

A  few  days  before  his  assassination  "Wild  Bill"  was 
invited  to  act  as  umpire  in  a  dispute  between  two  gam- 
blers, aijd  accepted  the  dangerous  office.  The  gamblers 
were  about  to  disregard  the  mutual  agreement  to  settle 
by  arbitration  and  resort  to  their  pistols,  when  "  Wild 
Bill "  promptly  drew  two  revolvers,  and,  with  one  cover- 
ing each  antagonist,  swore  he  would  kill  the  one  who 
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lired  first.  Tlius  the  eifusion  ot  blood  was  prevented  on 
that  particular  occasion;  but  it  is  said  this  affair  was  the 
real  cause  of  Hickok's  assassination — that  McCall  w^as 
liired  and  encouraged  to  conimit  the  bloody  deed  by  men 
who  w^ished  ''Wild  Bill"  out  ot  the  way,  but  lacked  the 
courage  to  attack  him  themselves. 

'''Wild  Bill's"  was  the  second  interment  in  the  Dead- 
wood  cemetery.  *' Pard^  we  will  meet  again  in  the 
happy  hunting  gro^lnd8^  to  part  no  morey  This  is  the 
heartfelt  but  uncouth  epitaph  his  loving  friends  ''  Col- 
orado Charley  "  and  "  Arapahoe  Joe  "  had  engraved  on 
his  tomb-stone.  In  taking  the  photograph  for  my  illus- 
tration these  scouts  accompanied  the  artist  to  the  grave, 
and  appear  as  prominent  features  of  the  picture. 

Along  wdth  the  sporting  men,  in  the  first  rush  of 
immigration,  there  came  in  a  horde  of  sporting  women — 
nearly  all  of  whom  had  been  noted  characters  in  the  old 
mining  regions.  They  "  took  their  chances  "  with  the 
males  in  traveling  through  the  Indian  country,  staking 
on  tlie  venture  their  lives,  lap-dogs,  fortunes,  canary 
birds,  cologne-bottles  and  elastic  lionor.  Would  the 
reader  like  some  specimens?  Among  the  most  noted  of 
these  ''  soiled  doves  "  w^ere  "  Kitty  the  Schemer,"  Calam- 
ity Jane  "  and  "Tricks" — ^all  of  whom  enjoy  a  wide 
notoriety. 

''Kitty  the  Schemer"  has  made,  in  her  time — and  she 
is  not  old — several  fortunes.     A  few  vears  ac;o  she  left 
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San  Francisco  on  a  China  mail  steamer,  and  two  years 
after,  so  skillfully  had  she  financiered,  she  owned  two 
splendid  establishments — one  at  Hong  Kong,  and  the 
other  at  Yokohama.  On  her  second  trip  to  the  Orient, 
going  by  way  of  Europe,  she  was  accompanied,  most  of 
the  way,  by  George  Francis  Train,  and  claims  to  have 
given  him  some  of  the  best  ideas  contained  in  his  pub- 
lished journal  of  his  observations  on  that  trip.  She 
was  famed  for  her  wit,  vivacity,  and  personal  attractions, 
all  along  the  Asiatic  coasts,  and  boasts  of  having  enter- 
tained Prince  Albert  and  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  in  her 
Oriental  palaces  of  sin.  She  speaks  the  Chinese  tongue 
tolerably,  Japanese  fluently,  and  as  a  local  politician  is  a 
little  steam-engine  in  petticoats.  When  my  note-gath- 
erer last  saw  ^'Kitty  the  Schemer"  slie  was  scheming  for  a 
trip  to  the  gold  mines  of  South  Africa,  declaring  the 
"  Black  Hills  were  getting  too  civilized  for  her." 

"  Calamity  Jane  "  insists  that  she  has  been  shamefully 
abused  by  the  public  j)ress,  from  TvTew  York  to  San 
Francisco,  having  been  variously  reported  by  the  sensa- 
tion-mongers as  a  "horse  thief,"  a  " highwaywoman,"  a 
"three-card  monte  sharp,"^and  "a  minister's  daughter." 
She  says  all  these  charges  are  false,  the  last  especially. 
She  personally  visited  an  editor  in  Deadwood  City,  and 
demanded  that  the  calumnies  should  cease;  and  he 
promised,  so  far  as  his  own  journal  was  concerned,  that 
they  should,  and  his  next  issue  referred  to  her  in  a  more 
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courteous  tone.  She  admits,  however,  that  she  has, 
dressed  in  male  attire  manufactured  out  of  buck-skins, 
a^cted  in  the  capacity  of  a  scout  in  the  Indian  service; 
been  a  stage-driver;  and  made  several  long  trips  as  a 
bull-whacker.  ''Has n't  a  poor  woman  as  good  a 
right  to  make  a  living  as  a  man  V  she  protestingly,  asks, 
and  she  charges — propablv  with  much  truth — that  if  she 
has  ''done  anything  wrong  society,  and  not  herself,  is 
to  blame,  as  she  always  came  near  starving  to  death  when 
slie  tried  to  support  herself  in  a  more  w^omanly  way.'- 
"  Calamity  Jane  "  can  throw  an  oyster-can  into  the  air 
and  put  two  bullet-holes  into  it  from  her  revolver  before 
it  reaches  the  ground,  and  offers  to  bet  she  can  knock  a 
fly  off  an  ox's  ear  witli  a  sixteen-foot  wliip-lasli  three 
times  out  of  five. 

"  Tricks,"  who  started  on  her  unfortunate  career  in 
the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  Montana,  when  only 
twelve  years  old,  Avill  receive  attention  further  on,  when 
I  chronicle  the  "  shooting  scrapes"  of  the  last  year. 

So  far  we  have  been  giving  the  darker  shades  in  the 
social  fabric.  They  exist  in  all  communities.  There 
was  a  brighter  side  in  the  new  El  Dorado.  The  great 
majority  of  the  first  settlers,  those  of  })redominating 
influence,  represented  the  best  moral  elements  of  the 
country.  This  must  be  said  in  vindication  of  the  truth 
of  history.  Justice  has  never  been  done  them.  They 
have  been  denounced  by  mistaken  philanthropists  as 
outlaws;  but  little  sympathy  was  expressed  for  such  as 
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fell  victims  to  tlie  murderous  savage;  and  the  cry  of  the 
survivors  for  succor  and  protection  was  drowned  in  the 
wave  of  a  false  j)ublic  sentiment  which  only  spent  itself 
when  the  gallant  Custer  and  his  brave  command  were 
massacred  in  a  body  on  the  Little  Horn.  As  a  class 
they  were  courageous,  enterprising,  industrious,  honest 
and  intelligent.'^  Disappointed  in  their  former  fields  of 
eifort,  where  the  advantages  of  capital  had  been  hope- 
lessly against  them,  they  had  bravely  gone  forth  in 
search  of  new  fields  in  which  to  secure  comfortable 
homes  for  their  dependent  families — in  search  of  natu- 
ral resources  which  had  not  yet  passed  under  the  control 
of  the  merciless  monopolist.  They  found  them  in  the 
Black  Hills,  unappreciated  and  altogether  valueless  to 
the  natives.,  and  their  appropriation  of  them  was  sanc- 
tioned by  natural  justice  and  the  law  of  necessity. 

The  Centennial  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  in  a 
most  enthusiastic  and  altogether  characteristic  manner. 
It  was  a  demonstration  that  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  participants — the  most  hearty,  harmonious  and 
spirited  I  ever  witnessed;  and  also  the  most  novel. 

The  speakers'  platform  was  erected  about  a  mile  below 
Deadwood,  w^iere  there  was  a  large  camp  of  Montana 
miners.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  speaking  was  to  commence. 
About  that  time  the  master  of  ceremonies  marched  a 
company  of  buckskin-clad  mountaineers,  each  armed 
with  a  needle-gun,  to  a  point  to  the  right  of  and  fronting 
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the  speakers'  stand,  cominanding  them  to  seat  themselves 
on  the  softest  rocks  conveniently  near. 

A  home-made  flag  was  then  unfurled.  In  its  manu- 
facture several  red  and  blue  flannel  undershirts  had  been 
sacrificed,  and  a  patriotic  lady  of  the  Gulch,  altogether 
disregarding  personal  comfort,  donated  the  material  for 
the  white.  It  was  given  to  the  breeze  from  a  staft* 
elevated  above  the  evergreens  w^ith  which  the  platform 
was  lavishly  decorated,  and  as  it  unfolded  its  historic 
colors — seeming  to  inspire  the  assembled  multitude  wdth 
the  promise  that  though  the  Government  might  falter, 
American  Civilization  would  advance  forever — three 
rousing  cheers  rent  the  air.  The  chief  director  then 
raised  his  hand,  and  the  rifle  platoon  discharged  their 
pieces  into  the  massive  mountain-walls  opposite;  and 
an  instant  after  they  again  had  cartridges  in  place — 
worth  at  the  time  fifteen  cents  each — for  the  next  dis- 
charge. 

At  this  juncture  a  stalwart  miner  mounted  the  plat- 
form with  a  fiddle — the  only  musical  instrument  available 
— and  rattled  off  ''Yankee  Doodle"  wdth  a  vim. 

Cheers  again;  another  discharge  from  the  needle-gun 
brigade ;  and  the  first  speaker  made  his  bow.  For  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  this,  spread-eagle  eloquence,  approv- 
ing cheers,  and  volleys  of  rifle  discharges,  alternated  in 
quick  succession. 

Then  the  assembly  gathered  around  the  rough  tables, 
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on  which  was  smoking  a  bountiful  supply  of  elk,  deer 
antelope  and  fish — boiled,  broiled,  roasted  and  stewed 
— garnished  without  stint  witli  canned  fruits  and  \  eg- 
-etables ;  while  well-filled  kettles  by  the  dozen  were  sus- 
pended over  the  camp-fires  to  replenish  the  supply  as 
necessity  might  require. 

Giving  and  responding  to  toasts  prolonged  the  fes- 
tivities until  well  on  towards  evening,  when  the  large 
<irowd  dispersed,  each  agreeing  that  it  was  the  most 
enjoyable  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  which  he  had 
ever  participated. 

And  so  came  and  went  the  Centennial  Fourth,  tlie  first 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  the  new  El  Dorado. 


CHAPTER  VJ. 

THE  ''IXDIAX  TKOUBLES" SYSTEMATIC    ROBBERIES    BY    <;0V- 

ERXMEXT  INDIAN  AGENTS THEIR  AUDACITY  AND  SUP- 
PRESSION     OF      EXPOSURES THRIFTY      "ECONOMY^" THE 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  DECEIVED — CAUSE  OF  THE  INDIAN  WAR 
OF  1876 ''squaw  men" citizen  campaigns MASSA- 
CRES OF  BLACK  HILLS  IMMIGRANTS  AND  SETTLERS  IN  1876 

A    "MEDICINE    pole"     CAPTURED     NEAR     RAPID     CITY 

DISPATCH  FROM    GEN.  SHERIDAX IXSUFFICIEXCY    OF   THE 

REGULAR    ARMY. 

^liX  a  work  written  by  the  author  over  a  year  ago"-'*  *'the 
Up  Indian  question"  was  fully  and  fairly  treated.  I 
|K  then  took  the  ground,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  greater 
%  responsibility  for  Indian  outrages  rests  with  unscru- 
pulous white  men  on  the  frontiers — especially  that  class 
who  act  as  Government  Agents. 

The  Indian  Department  has  always  reeked  with  cor- 
ruption. Though  the  disgraceful  facts  had  often  been 
reported  through  the  public  press,  I  believe  they  liad  not 

*    Lakeside  Library  Xo.  S2;  Done'lly,  Lloyd  &  Co.  publishers,  Chicago. 
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been  proved,  by  official  evidence — or,  rather,  tliat  such 
proofs  had  not  been  systematically  collected  and  presented 
— until  given  to  the  public  in  \\i\  Lakeside  Library  work. 
Since  then  Secretary  Sliurz  has  instituted  an  in  vestisration, 
resulting  in  unearthing  a  shocldng  amount  of  rascality 
in  the  management  of  the  Indian  Agencies.  He  has 
made  the  discovery  that  the  reo-ulations  of  the  Interior 
Department  had  apparently  long  been  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  facilitating  and  covering  up  "Indian 
ring  "  robberies — a  fact  myself,  and  other  frontier  jour- 
nalists, ventilated  years  ago;  l)ut  such  disclosures,  before 
Shurz  came  into  office,  were  uniformly  silenced  with  the 
^^  official '' announcements  from  Washington — made  by 
those  who  were  really  leaders  in  the  wholesale  stealing — 
that  the  accounts  of  the  Agents  implicated  were  '*  regu- 
lar;'' and  then  the  whole  venial  pack  of  party  newspapers 
would  unite  in  denouncing  the  authors  of  the  truthful 
exposures  as  "  black-mailers ''  and  detractors  of  private 
character.  Thus  backed  by  the  Government  itself,  and 
defended  by  a  mercenary  press,  the  direct  thieves — who 
divided  their  spoils  with  official  confederates  in  Wash- 
ington, and  mercantile  confederates  in  Xew  York — 
carried  on  their  plunderings  with  brazen  and  defiant 
audacity 

An  illustrative  anecdote  is  appropriate.  One  of  these 
official  robbers  was  once  accosted  by  an  acquaintance 
tluis : 
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"  How  you  have  managed  to  hold  an  Indian  Agency 
for  three  years,  on  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  and  clear  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me.     How  did  you  do  it?" 

''  Well,"  the  ex -Agent  responded,  "  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  /  had  to  be  d d  economical. "^^ 

Just  such  thrifty  "  economy "  as  that  has  enriched 
almost  every  man  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Fndian  business  during  the  last  twelve  years ;  and  more 
or  less  stealing  has  been  perpetrated  in  the  management 
of  Indian  affairs  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government 
to  the  present  time.  This  has  been  the  real  cause  of 
nine-tenths  of  our  Indian  troubles  —this  explains  the 
(lifterence  between  the  conductof  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Canadian  Provinces  and  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
former,  living  under  equitable  English  laws,  to  which 
they  are  amenable  the  same  as  white  subjects,  they 
peacefully  enjoy  their  own  customs  and  habits,  without 
being  molested,  without  molesting  their  neighbors.  In 
this  country,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  Agency 
Indians  have  not  received  the  benefit  of  over  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  money  appropriated  for  them  under  treaty 
stipulati(jns  This  is  so  well  known  to  those  who  have 
liad  tlie  opportunity  of  seeing  in  person  how  the  Agency 
business  is  managed,  that  none  of  that  class  can  be  found, 
if  disinterested,  to  question  the  statement. 

13ut  tlie  worst  feature  of  tliis  misuianagement,  to  use 
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]io  harsher  term  of  expression,  is,  that  it  drives  the 
Indians,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  murdering 
whites  indiscriminately.  Directly,  because,  feeling  them- 
selves defrauded  of  their  dues,  they  assume  the  right, 
under  their  savage  code  of  ethics,  of  indemnifying  them- 
selves against  the  whites  generally;  indirectly,  by  deceiv- 
ing the  military  authorities  as  to  the  number  who  are 
out  in  war  parties,  as  was  done  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  disastrous  Yellowstone  campaign  in  1876. 

The  United  States  Indian,  judging  the  whites  as  a  race 
by  what  he  has  seen  of  them  in  business  intercourse,  has 
concluded  that  they  will  lie,  cheat  and  steal;  and  so 
judging,  they  believe  they  are  circumstantially  justified 
in  acting  with  bad  faith  themselves. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1876,  Gen.  Sheridan  ordered 
a  count  to  be  made  of  the  Indians  at  Red  Cloud  and 
Spotted  Tail  Agencies.  The  result  proved  that  there 
were  not  half  as  many  at  either  as  the  Agents  at  those 
posts  reported  they  were  regularly  feeding ;  and,  as  it  is 
( [uite  certain  that  as  many  as  possible  were  got  together 
for  the  express  purpose  of  having  them  counted,  it  can- 
not reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  Agents  charged  up 
against  the  Government,  and  credited  on  their  disburs- 
ing accounts,  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  ra- 
tions that  were  never  issued  at  all. 

But  robbing  the  Government  and  starving  papooses 
was  not  the  worst  part  of  tlie  diabolical  business.     Mis- 
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leading  the  military  autliorities  as  to  the  number  of 
Indians  away  from  the  Agencies  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  our  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  the  loss  of  many  white 
lives.  Twice  as  Quany  armed  vMrriors  exhibited  them- 
selves on  the  field  of  the  Little  Horn^  where  Custer  and 
his  command  were  slaughtered  in  a  hody,  as  the  Govern- 
ment Indian  Inspector  had  reported  as  being  hostile; 
and  at  the  same  time  all  the  routes  to  the  BlacJc  Hills 
were  svxirming  with  war-jparties.  The  Agents  would 
have  had  the  country  believe  that  nearly  the  full  aggre- 
gate of  42,778  Sioux  were  subsisting,  at  the  Govern- 
ment's expense,  at  the  various  Agencies,  during  the 
summer  of  1876,  when,  in  fact,  the  Agencies  were  nearly 
deserted  during  that  period. 

This  gives  the  reader  some  insight  into  the  manner 
"  Indian  ring  "  plunderers  speedily  acquire  fortunes  of 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  salaries 
ranging  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per 
annum. 

Now,  does  the  reader  know  the  cause  of  'the  Indian 
war  of  1876,  the  end  of  which  we  have  not  yet  seen? 
Emigration  to  the  Black  Hills  did  not  cause  it,  for  the 
Government  jDlundered  and  destroyed  emigrant  trains 
moving  thither  a^  well  as  the  Indians.  The  Government 
does  not  even  now,  after  the  cession  of  that  country  to  the 
whites  by  the  Indians,  adequately  protect  the  settlers 
there, — although  regiments  of  her  armies,  supported  by 
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tlie  masses,  who  are  iinpoverislied  by  tax  burdens  as 
they  never  were  before,  are  rusting  in  the  inactivity 
of  garrison  life.  The  %oaT  agaitut  Sitting  Bull  icas 
inaiigttrated  at  the  reqtcest  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
^'  Indian  ring^^  in  order  to  increase  and  extend  their 
stealing  facilities ,  Gen.  Sheridan,  in  his  annual  report 
for  1876,  says,  on  this  point,  that  the  Indian  Inspector 
recommended  that  Sitting  Bull,  ''an  out-and-out  anti- 
Agency  Indian,"  and  Crazy  Horse — ''whose  bands  had 
never  accepted  the  reservation  policy  of  the  Goverment" 
— should  be  moved  against  by  the  military,  and  brought 
under  subjection.  The  plain  facts  being,  that  Sitting- 
Bull  knew  the  Agencies  were  simply  schemes  of  robbery 
against  his  people — that  they  were  only  maintained  as 
a  pretext  to  enable  villainous  white  men  to  steal  from 
the  Indians  what  the  Government  had  promised  to  give 
them — and  very  properly  refused  to  be  made  a  cat's-paw 
to  draw  the  chestnuts  from  ^tlie  fire  for  these  rascals; 
and  troops  were,  therefore,  sent  after  him  to  compel  him 
to  allow  himself  to  be  thus  used. 

The  Government  Agents,  as  a  class,  have  made  a 
mockery  of  the  Christian  virtues,  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  Indians,  instead  of  illustrating  them. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  white  men  ^^ilo  have 
always  Avielded  a  pernicious  influence  among  tlie  In- 
dians. They  are  traders,  called  "  squaw  men  "  by  tlie 
better  class  of  mountaineers,  havino-  "married"  into  the 
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tribes.  Tlie  presence  of  this  class  of  whites  among  the 
I'ed  men  has  ''  civilized  "  the  latter  in  those  elements  of 
civilization  which  are  its  worst  features,  while  they 
have  themselves  been  proportionately  lowered  in  their 
natural  impulses  and  aspirations.  They  hold  a  mid-way 
position  between  civilization  and  barbarism,  with  "  a 
downward  tendency."  With  their  dusky  oifspring 
around  them,  they  enjoy  the  savage  freedom  they  have 
adopted,  and  would  no  more  think  of  changing  it  than 
would  the  savages  themselves.  Avarice  is  the  only  pos- 
itive quality  of  civilization  they  continue  to  retain,  and 
this  has  been  expanded,  rather  than  contracted,  by  their 
habits  and  barbaric  surroundings.  They  love  money, 
and  for  it  they  will  not  scruple  to  trade  to  the  Indians 
the  most  deadly  weapons,  with  fixed  ammunition  to 
match,  although  they  know  they  will  be  used  in  slaught- 
ering white  men.  The  question  of  the  excellence  and 
eifectiveness  of  the  Sioux  warrior's  fire-arms  is  simply 
a  question  of  his  ability  to  purchase;  and  as  he  roams 
over  the  buifalo  ranges,  and  traps  in  streams  filled  with 
beaver  and  otter,  he  has  little  trouble  in  getting  the 
means  to  procure  the  best.  Many  of  Sitting  Bull's 
braves  are  supplied  with  better  arms  than  the  best  used 
in  the  regular  army.  Some  of  them  carry  long-range 
S]:)orting  rifles,  costing  over  a  hundred  dollars  apiece. 

The  opposing  influence  of  these    "  squaw  men  "   un- 
doubtedlv  caused  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  treat 
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with  the  Sioux  in  the  fall  of  1875  for  the  relinquishment 
of  their  claim  to  the  Black  Hills.  They  have  become 
natural  enemies  of  civilization. 

Another  special  influence  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, in  accounting  for  the  extreme  viciousness  of  the 
Sioux  Indians  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Black 
Hills  by  the  Custer  expedition — a  matter,  though  of 
great  moment,  of  which  the  General  Government  never 
took  cognizance.  A  citizens'  cam j)aign  was  inaugurated 
by  the  people  of  Eastern  Montana  against  Sitting  Bull's 
band,  and  the  wandering  adventurers  from  the  other 
factions  who  rallied  under  his  leadership,  in  the  early 
spring  of  1875 — a  year  before  the  United  States  troops 
took  the  field. 

This  w^as  one  of  tlie  most  successful  campaigns  ever 
projected  against  hostile  Indians.  The  regular  troops 
ueA'er  made  so  brilliant  a  record  against  northern  sav- 
ages. The  expedition  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  all  armed  with  long-range  breecli-loaders,  and  they 
carried  wdth  them  a  twelve-pounder.  They  moved  down 
the  Yellow^stone  and  up  the  Big  Horn  valley,  and  back 
ao;ain,  being;  out  about  ten  weeks.  Skirmish  fiWitino; 
was  almost  uninterrupted  from  the  time  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  and  two  pitched  battles  were 
fouo;ht,  both  resulting:  in  almost  annihilatino;  defeats  to 
the  Sioux. 

The   men    composing   this    expedition    wei-e   all    old 
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frontiersmen,  well  versed  in  Indian  tactics,  and  never 
allowed  themselves  to  he  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  They 
never  camped  without  intrenching  themselves  in  rifle- 
pits,  and  their  scouts  were  always  on  the  alert. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
at  the  various  Agenci^es,  they  could  not  have  lost  in  that 
short  and  bloody  campaign  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  warriors;  while  some  of  the  expedition  claim  they 
killed  and  seriously  wounded  twice  that  number,  or 
double  as  many  as  tliey  had  fighting  men.  As  incredi- 
ble as  it  may  seem,  the  expedition's  loss  was  only  one 
man  killed,  and  one  wounded. 

Thus  was  war  declared  against  Sitting  Bull's  factions, 
by  the  citizens  of  Bozeman  and  the  Cxallatin  valley,  in 
Montana  Territory,  a  year  in  advance  of  the  adoption  of 
the  same  policy  by  the  Cleneral  Government;  and  Sitting 
Bull  must  have  considered  the  Crook  and  Terry  cam- 
paign of  1876  as  merely  a  continuation  of  that  war. 
At  the  time  the  first  emigrants  were  starting  for  the 
Black  Hills  the  Sioux  were  burning  for  revenge  for  the 
death  of  the  many  warriors  who  fell  victims  to  the  Boze- 
man expedition,  the  two  pitched  battles  of  which  were 
to  them  very  Flodden  Fields. 

Aside  from  these  causes  of  irritation  to  the  Sioux,  the 
course  pursued  towards  Black  Hills  immigrants  by  the 
Government  itself — turning  back  emigrant  trains,  burn- 
ing   emigrant  wagons,  putting  the   routes  to  the  Hills 
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under  military  surveillance,  and  arresting  and  impris- 
oning leaders  of  expeditions — seemed  to  be  giving  tlie 
Indians  license  to  plunder  and  mnrder  whites  wherever 
they  found  them. 

My  sympathies  are  altogether  with  tlie  pioneei*  and 
on  the  side  of  civilization;  but  it  has  seemed  to  me 
j)roper  and  jnst,  as  well  as  necessary  to  giving  the  reader 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, that  these  facts  should  be  noted  befoi'e  entering 
upon  the  details  of  ''  the  Indian  troubles." 

How  many  Black  Hills  immigrants  lost  their  lives 
at  the  hands  of  the  Sioux  in  1875  cannot  be  ascertai]ied. 
The  number  was  not  nearly  as  great  as  the  succeeding 
year,  for  the  reason  that  Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy  Horse 
had  not  yet  consummated  their  alliances  with  the  other 
factions,  and  were  giving  their  main  attention  to  the 
encroaching  enterprises  of  the  Montana  settlers  in  the 
northwest,  who,  determined  to  open  the  Yellowstone 
valley  to  settlement,  and  secure  an  outlet  through  it  to 
the  Eastern  States,  immediately  followed  their  first  suc- 
cessful expedition  with  another,  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  block-house  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Horn  river.  But  travel  to  the  Hills  during  that  year 
was  fraught  with  coiistant  danger,  numbers  starting 
thither  who  were  nevei-  heard  of  afterwards. 

With  the  springing  of  the  new  grass  in  1876  the  bloody 
drama  opened  in  earnest.     Tlien  ])]undering  and  murder- 
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lug  war  parties — composed  entirely  of  young  men  from 
the  Agencies,  who  had  been  enrolled  by  the  Agents  as 
"  friendlies,"  and  were  being  regularly  charged  witli 
Government  rations — swarmed  along  all  the  routes,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  train  to  get  tlirough  with- 
out an  attack.  Many  fell,  and  ''  made  no  sign."  Links 
have  thus  l:>een  lost  from  dozens  of  family  circles;  and 
well  it  is  that  surviving  relati\'es  are  oblivious  of  the 
terrible  details,  however  painful  to  live  suspended  be- 
tween hope  and  despair,  sighing  life  away  brooding 
over  the  "mysterious  disappearance.- •  The  wild  depths 
of  the  canyons,  the  gloom  of  the  forests,  and  the  lonely 
trails  over  mountain  and  plain,  have  all  been  the  scenes 
of  fearful  unrecorded  tragedies,  the  names  of  the  vic- 
tims of  which  will  never  be  heard.  Nnmbers  of  emi- 
grants, with  the  hope  of  elnding  prowling  war-parties, 
are  known  to  have  left  the  main  routes  of  travel  who 
were  never  heard  of  after.  ITndonbtedly  such  were 
massacred,  and  their  blood- clotted  scalj)s  taken  to  give 
zest,  by  their  display,  to  the  hideous  orgies  of  Sioux 
war-dances. 

The  remains  of  a  few  of  these  unknown  victims  have 
been  discovered.  The  flesh  had  been  stripped  from  the 
bones  by  ravenous  wolves,  and  not  a  single  relic  was 
fonnd,  not  even  a  shred  of  clothing,  by  which  identifi- 
cation could  have  been  possible.  The  savage  butchers 
had  probably  taken  the  victims'  wearing  apparel  to  be 
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transmogrified  into  leggings,  and  other  articles  of  In- 
dian toggery. 

Although  the  country  around  Custer  City  Avas  filled 
with  armed  prospectors,  the  murdering  fiends  prowled 
about  the  very  suburbs  of  the  town. 

A  stage  agent  named  Brown  was  killed  on  Indian 
creek,  and  another  man  near  the  same  place,  while  on 
their  way  out  of  the  Hills;  a  scalped  and  mutilated 
white  body  was  found  on  Old  Woman's  Fork  of  the 
Cheyenne — nothing  about  it  to  show  who  he  was,  or 
where  he  was  from ;  the  bodies  of  others,  never  identified, 
were  found  at  Cold  Springs,  in  the  Hills;  a  man  named 
John  Stober  was  brutally  butchered  on  the  Eedwater ; 
another,  named  Leggitt,  at  the  head  ot  the  Red  Canyon, 
twenty -five  miles  from  Custer  City — making  the  seventh 
known  massacre  in  that  gate  of  hell  to  the  Black  Hills 
immigrant;  McCall  was  killed  on  or  near  Whitewood 
Gulch;  four  stage  company  employes  were  shot  down 
and  scalped  on  the  Fort  Pierre  route;  a  merchant,  also, 
was  killed  on  the  Fort  Pierre  route;  three  were  killed 
on  the  Bismarck  route;  five  men  were  killed  near  Moun- 
tain City,  on  Custer  creek;  several  were  slaughtered 
coming  through  the  Big  Horn  country  from  the  Mon- 
tana settlements;  fourteen  or  fifteen  were  killed  on  the 
toot-hills,  near  Rapid  City;  five  or  six  were  killed  near 
Deadwood;  and  probably  not  less  than  a  dozen  of  the 
bodies  of  the  victims  of  the  massacres  of  1876  lie  buried 
at  Custer  City. 
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At  the  same  time  a  sufficient  number  of  hostile  In- 
dians were  fighting  three  or  four  hundred  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  the  Black  HilLs  routes  to  more  than  hold 
their  own  against  an  army  of  three  thousand  men,  fully 
equipped  with  all  the  modern  instruments  of  w^ar. 

Another  year  has  rolled  by,  and  what  is  its  record? 
What  have  the  troops  accomplished? 

Although  the  list  of  massacres  for  1877  is  not  as  long 
as  that  of  1876,  it  was  to  the  Black  Hills  settlers  a  pe- 
riod of  constant  alarms.  The  outlying  settlements 
were  frequently  raided,  herds  of  stock  were  driven  oif, 
and  some  lives  sacrificed. 

Last  June  the  settlers  of  Bedwater  and  Spearfish  val- 
leys w^ere  driven  from  their  farms  and  stock  ranches, 
two  of  them  were  massacred,  and  they  lost  many  horses 
and  cattle. 

Last  August  a  family  was  attacked  a  short  distance 
from  Bapid  City,  resulting  in  the  brutal  murder  of  a' 
woman,  the  serious  wounding  of  a  man,  and  the  killing 
or  stealing  of  all  their  stock.  The  massacre  of  the 
entire  party  w^as  only  prevented  by  a  large  freight  train 
coming  in  sight  soon  after  the  attack  was  made. 

On  the  23d  of  last  November  a  mail  coach  was  at- 
tacked, within  two  days'  travel  of  Deadwood  City,  by  a 
party  of  thirty  Indians.  Two  liorses  were  killed,  two 
stolen,  and  the  United  States  mail-sacks  were  ripped 
open  and  their  contents  scattered  over  the  prairies.     The 
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driver  and  passengers  escaped,  on  foot,  to  the  station, 
near  at  hand,  where  there  were  fifteen  well-armed  men. 

On  the  26th  of  last  January  a  Sionx  war-party  at- 
tacked a  freight-train  only  five  miles  ont  from  Rapid 
City — one  of  the  leading  and  most  thriving  towns  of  the 
•  Black  Hills — shooting  and  serionsly  wounding  George 
H.  Firman.  They  had  planted  their  "  medicine  pole '' 
— the  Sioux  war-flag,  being  a  staff  covered  half  way 
down  with  colored  feathers — in  a  ravine  hard  by,  indicat- 
ing that  they  had  planned  a  general  fight,  and  were 
resolved  to  kill  all  the  drivers  and  capture  the  entire 
train.  Fortunately,  another  large  train  was  advancing 
just  behind  the  one  attacked — a  fact  of  which  the 
Indians  were  ignorant — and  when  it  made  its  appearance 
they  retreated. 

The  two  trains  then  united,  when  a  courier  rapidly 
rode  into  Rapid  City  and  reported  the  attack.  Squads 
of  citizens  at  once  mounted  and  started  in  pursuit,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  "medicine  pole,"  though  they 
did  not  get  within  shooting  distance  of  the  Indians.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  attack  three  of  the  Indians'  ponies 
escaped,  and  in  trying  to  retake  them  the  Indians  got 
so  far  away  from  their  "  medicine  pole  "  that  they  could 
not  return  to  it  before  the  succoring  parties  from  Rapid 
Citv  were  comin^^  in  sierht. 

The  citizen  company  unavailingly  scoured  the  hills 
and  ravines  in  all   directions   in   search  of  the    Sioux. 
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Had  they  overtaken  them  death-songs  by  their  friends 
would  have  been  in  order,  for  they  were  men  wliom 
expei'ienee  had  made  effective  Indian  fighters. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  the  three  escaping  ponies 
were  fonnd  and  taken  possession  of  by  a  party  of  miners. 
The  animals  were  saddled  and  bridled,  and  to  them  were 
strapped  eleven  Agency  blankets,  six  of  which  liad 
never  been  nsed.  These  raiders  must  have  come  directly 
from  an  Agency. 

Indians  frequently  being  seen,  about  this  time,  skulk- 
ing around  the  foot-hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Rapid  City, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
of  Pennington  county  sent  a  dispatch  to  Gen.  Sheridan, 
at  Cliicago,  asking  for  military  protection.  The  follow- 
ing answer  was  returned: 

"  Your  telegram  of  last  night  was  referred  to   Gen. 

Terry,  who  is  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  Black 

Hills,  where  the  disturbances  are  reported.     The  band 

of  Indians  committing  the  depredations  must  be  small. 

[Signed]  ^T.  H.  Shebidan,  Lt.  General." 

This  unsatisfactory  answer  caused,  naturally  enough, 
some  indignation  among  the  citizens  of  Kapid  City, 
who  no  lon^rer  feel  themselves  to  be  "  outlaws."  Thev 
felt  insulted  by  the  unwarranted  insinuation  of  General 
Sheridan,  as  he  indifferently  sat  in  his  luxurious  office  a 
thousand  miles  away,  that  it  was  a  '^tempest  in  a  tea-pot." 
If  he  had  considered  how  he  had  been  deceived  as  to  the 
number  of  Indians  drawino-  rations  at  Bed  Cloud  and 
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Spotted  Tail  Agencies,  in  the  fall  of  1876,  by  the  reports 
of  the  Agents  in  charge,  he  would  not  have  adopted  so 
uncalled-for  an  assumption.  He  was  never  more  des- 
perately engaged  in  a  great  battle  than  the  pioneers  of 
Rapid  City  more  than  once  have  been  i]i  their  little  ones 
in  defense  of  their  fire-sides,  w^hen  even  the  heroic 
women  of  the  place  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  fight — 
and  one  lady,  a  Mrs.  Johnson,  actually  did  go  to  her 
husband's  rescue  with  a  rifle,  he  being  in  danger  of  being 
cut  off  from  his  home  by  the  audacious  red-skins,  who 
dashed  right  into  the  town  limits. 

I  have  notes  of  many  other  Indian  raids  and  outrages 
in  and  about  the  Black  Hills  last  year;  but  as  such 
details  can  have  no  special  interest  to  the  reader  I  will 
not  particularize  further. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  United  States  Government  to , 
allow  its  citizens,  who  are  bravely  engaged  in  widening 
the  boundaries  of  civilization,  to  be  thus  murdered  and 
despoiled  of  their  property  by  barbarians ;  and  its  inac- 
tion in  the  matter  cannot  be  excused  on  the  ground  that 
Congress  refused  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  the  army, 
for  if  the  troops  east  of  the  Missouri  river,  where  they 
are  not  needed  for  any  patriotic  purpose,  were  judiciously 
distributed  along  the  endangered  frontiers,  the  settlers 
would  have  no  complaint  to  make.  A  regimental  post 
could  as  well  as  not  be  established  on  Rapid  creek,  where 
the  leading  Black  Hills  routes  converge,  by  ordering 
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into  acti\'e  ser\dce  a  tliousaiul  troops  or  more  who  are 
now  "protecting  (TOAxrnment property ''  in  useless  old 
forts  and  barracks.  But  it  is  probable,  judging  from 
tlie  experience  of  the  past,  that  when  the  farming  lands 
of  the  Rapid  creek  valley  shall  have  all  been  located  by 
farmers — which  will  be  done  within  the  next  two  years 
— and  there  is  no  more  danger  from  hostile  Indians 
there  than  there  now  is  in  Eastern  Nebraska — when 
army  officers  can  occasionally  display  their  tinseliy  at  a 
citizens'  ball,  attend  a  theatre,  and  buy  houqttets  for  their 
lady-loves  at  the  florist's — then,  veiy  likely,  a  United 
States  fort  will  be  built  and  occupied  in  Iia])id  creek 
valley."^ 

*  I  am  gratified,  now.  to  know  that  General  Sheridan  has  personally  visited 
the  Black  Hills  to  select  a  site  for  a  permanent  military  post,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  established  at  Bear  Bntte  or  on  the  lower  Rapid  creek;  and  it  is  simple 
justice  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  it  was  due  to  this  General's  efforts  more 
than  all  other  influences  combined  that  permanent  posts  were  established  in 
the  Bio^  Horn  country— a  fact  of  which  1  have  personal  knowledge.  I  am  glad 
that  delaying  the  publication  of  The  Coming  Empire,  after  the  above  chapter 
was  stereotyped,  in  order  to  give  the  public  reliable  facts  in  regard  to  the  gold 
discoveries  in  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains,  has  gtveii  me  the  opportunity  to  report 
his  personal  visit  to  the  Hills. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE — OPENED  TO  SETTLE- 
MENT BY  THE  CITIZENS  OF  MONTANA SERVICES  REN- 
DERED   BY    THE    REGULAR  TROOPS    IN    1877 NUMBER  AND 

LOCATIONS  OF    SETTLEMENTS MILES    CITY^,  THE    YELLOW- 
STONE METROPOLIS SACRIFICES  AND  PERILS  OF  PIONEERS 

HEROISM  OF  FRONTIER  LADIES THE  MAXWELL  FAMILY 

ATTACKED A    DESPERATE     DEFENSE — BRAVERY    OF    MRS. 

MAXWELL  AND    HER    DAUGHTER    MAY RESCUED    BY     COL* 

BAKER FRUITION  OF   THE  PIONEEr's  HOPES. 

^pt|pE  will  now  visit  the  valley  of   the    Yellowstone, 
^IJIIiIyI  lying  north  and  west  of   the  Black  Hills,  and 

fY"  ?  note  the  developments  therein  during  the  last 
twelve  months;  after  which  a  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  the  natural  inducements  that  region  offers  to 
emigrants,  as  it  is  an  immense  extent  of  country,  des- 
tined soon  to  be  filled  with  a  thriving,  enterprising 
population,  and  to  cut  an  important  figure  in  the  build- 
iug  u])  of  Tni-:  Coming  Empire. 
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The  inauguration  of  the  war  against  the  refractory 
Sioux,  in  the  spring  of  1875,  by  the  settlers  of  the  Gal- 
latin vallej,  in  Montana,  has  been  referred  to.  Before 
then  the  great  Yellowstone  valley,  from  a  point  a  hun- 
dred miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  on  down 
to  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles,  was  an 
unbroken  wilderness,  under  the  undisputed  domination 
of  the  barbarian.  To  those  brave  Montanians,  therefore, 
is  due  the  credit  of  wresting  it  from  the  grasp  of  the 
savage  and  throwing  it  oj3en  to  civilization.  The  regu- 
lar troops,  who  came  into  the  field  a  year  later,  found, 
w^hen  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  the 
national  colors  floating  from  a  block-house  which  had 
been  erected  and  was  being  desperately  defended  by  citi- 
zens. Before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  Sitting  Bull  had 
been  badly  whipped  by  the  citizens  in  two  pitched  battles ; 
and,  I  may  add,  1ias  never  heen  whipped  since.  Had  not 
those  citizen  expeditions  been  sent  out  from  Bozeman, 
it  is  probable  the  Government  would  not  have  made  a 
movement  at  all.  This  must  be  the  voice  of  impartial 
history.  But  in  saying  so  I  do  not  underestimate  the 
importance  of  the  services  actually  rendered  by  the  reg- 
ular army.  They  have  been  of  incalculable  value, 
although  gaining  no  decisive  victories,  as  yet,  over  the 
Indians.  Their  coming  on  the  scene,  in  the  spring  of 
1876,  made  it  possible  for  the  Montana  pioneers  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  advantages  they  had  gained;  had  not 
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the  military  come  to  their  succor  just  when  they  did  it 
is  quite  certain  they  would  have  been  overwhelmed  and 
driven  back  by  their  savage  foes,  i^or  do  I  wish  to  be 
understood  as  reflecting  upon  the  valor  of  the  regular 
troops  engaged  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1876. 
Braver  men  never  went  to  battle.  But  Sitting  Bull  was 
too  wily  to  be  entrapped  by  them.  The  troops  succeeded, 
however,  in  clearing  the  Yellowstone  valley  of  large 
w^ar -parties,  and  a  permanent  sixteen-company  post, 
called  Fort  Keogh,  has  been  established  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tongue  river,  three  hundred  miles  below^  Boze- 
man,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  above  Fort  Buford,  on 
the  Missouri  river.  Boats  of  the  largest  size  can  ascend 
the  Yellowstone  to  that  point,  and  it  has  been  navigated 
seventy -five  miles  above. 

Wonderful,  indeed,  have  been  the  developments  in 
the  Yellowstone  valley,  considering  its  distant  isolation, 
and  that  it  was  so  recently  the  seat  of  a  general  Indian 
war!  There  is  now^  a  continuous  chain  of  settlements 
from  Bozeman  to  Fort  Buford,  all  regularly  supplied 
with  United  States  mails,  settlers  are  pouring  in  from 
the  east  and  the  west,  and  a  populous  county-seat,  Miles 
City,  now  stands  on  the  very  ground  that  was  the  scene 
of  desperate  conflicts  with  the  Sioux  less  than  two  years 
ago!  Stages  make  regular  trips  between  Bozeman  and 
Miles  City,  and  the  traveler  over  the  road  is  seldom  out 
of  sight  of  camp-fires  or  farm-houses. 
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The  fullowiiig  table  of  distances  I  insert  not  so  ninch 
as  a  matter  of  v^alnable  local  reference  for  those  who 
may  carry  this  little  book  with  them  to,  or  those  wiio 
may  receive  it  in,  Eastern  Montana,  as  to  give  the  gen- 
eral reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  number  of  settle- 
ments w^liich  have  been  established  in  the  main  Yellow- 
stone valley  within  the  last  year: 
From  Bozemaii  to  Shield-s  river  settlement,  34  miles. 


"             "             Gageville, 

16 

"     50 

Bramble's  settlement, 

25 

"     75 

Stillwater  Station, - 

36 

"  102 

Young's  Point, 

15 

"  117 

Forestville, 

20 

''  137 

McAdow's  Mill, 

12 

"  149 

Kirbyville, 

9 

"  158 

Pompey's  Pillar, 

20 

'•  178 

(Tiiyville, 

35 

'•  213 

Taylor's  Settlement. 

24 

'•  237 

Gaffney, 

18 

••  255 

Little  Porcupine. 

17 

••  272 

Leonardville, 

26 

■•  298 

Fort  Keogli, 

13 

••  311 

(^antonment. 

2 

••  313 

Miles  City, 

3 

••  315 

At  Miles  Oity   a  theatre  building  lias 

been 

erected. 

wLere  a  full  corps  of  competent  actors  are  engaged, 
giving  entertainments  nightly;  the  j)rospectus  for  a  local 
paper  has  been  issued;  all  the  ordinary  lines  of  business 
are  l)eing  conducted;  and  churclies  and  schools  have 
1)een  establislied.      I  liave  it,  from  good  antlioritv,  tliat 
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the  iS'^ortlierii  Pacific  Railroad  will  .soon  be  extended  to 
that  point  from  Bismarck,  giving  this  young  metropolis 
raih'oad  communication  with  the  outside  world,  Avlien  it 
will  become  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  and  inch 
extent  of  country. 

From  Miles  City  on  down  to  the  Missouri  sev^eral 
thriving  settlements  have  been  made,  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  immigrants  from  Minnesota,  and  other 
Northwestern  States. 

Thus  the  connection  is  complete  from  the  mountains 
to  the  valley — from  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone  to  its 
mouth;  and  it  will  soon  prove  the  spinal  column  of 
grander  developments,  the  connecting  interests  of  which 
will  fill  a  radius  of  maiiy  hundreds  of  miles. 

But  this  march  of  progress  in  the  Yellowstone  coun- 
try, within  the  last  year,  has  not  been  accomplished 
without  sacrifices — the  pioneers  have  passed  through 
many  perils,  performed  many  deeds  of  heroism.  In 
the  eventful  drama  even  Avonien  have  acted  prominent 
parts.  Determined  to  share  the  danger,  inany  wives 
accompanied  their  husbands  to  ''the  rich  country,"  and 
have  heroically  stood  their  ground  through  constant 
alarms  and  raids. 

Only  those  who  have  had  such  expei'ience  can  realize 
its  mental  tortures,  saying  nothing  of  real  dangers. 
Often  the  males  are  all  absent,  and  then  every  smoke- 
wreath  is  easilv  ima<2:ined  to  lie  a  hostile  sitriial-fire  — 
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every  report  of  a  gun  the  precursor  of  a  general  Indian 
attack;  the  barking  of  cayotes  after  night-fall,  so  per- 
fectly imitated  by  prowling  savages,  may  portend  the 
worst,  and  the  baying  of  the  house-dog  might  be  the 
summons  to  the  most  horrible  of  deaths. 

''Why,"  my  fair  Eastern  readers  will  ask,  ''did 
women  ever  enter  upon  so  horrible  a  life?  Why  do  they 
take  such  fearful  chances?'' 

Well,  none  but  the  noblest  types  of  w^omanhood  would 
think  of  making  such  sacrifices ;  but  such  devoted  wives 
have  ever  been  found  in  the  vanguard  of  advancing 
civilization,  and  without  them  its  triumphs  could  not 
be  complete.  The  husband,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
progress,  and  impelled  by  the  hope  of  improving  the 
material  condition  of  his  family,  first  resolves  to  make 
the  venture;  and  then  the  heroic  wdfe  says,  "  If  the  In- 
dians kill  you  I  do  not  want  to  live  longer;  we'll  go 
together."  More  than  once  has  the  author  heard  this 
daring  resolve  and  brave  avowal  of  devotion  uttered  by 
the  noble  waives  of  the  frontiers. 

They  do  ''  go  together,"  and  such  true-hearted  mates 
are  usually  accompanied  by  guardian  angels  who  are 
able  to  protect  them.  They  fulfill  their  missions  as 
leaders  in  the  advance  of  empire,  and,  passing  away, 
leave  honored  names  behind  them. 

The  facts  of  the  followino-  thrillino;  adventure,  furnished 
l)v  mv    old    Kentuckv    friend    AVhite  Calfee,  who    has 
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for  tlie  last  live  years  been  acting  as  a  scout  and  freigliter 
in  the  Yellowstone  country,  were  originally  furnislied  to 
the  Nev^  York  Herald.  Mr,  Calfee  is  one  of  the  most 
veracious  of  men,  and  I  have  full  corroboration  of  the 
narrative  from  other  sources.  It  is  given  as  character- 
istic of  the  many  hair-breadth  escapes  from  Indians  in 
the  Yellowstone  valley  within  the  last  year. 

A  Mr.  Maxwell,  with  his  wife,  daughter  and  four  men, 
started  from  Miles  City,  with  the  intention  of  settling 
on  the  Little  Missouri,  near  where  the  old  Stanley  mili- 
tary road  crosses  that  stream — a  section  of  country,  b}' 
the  way,  w^hich,  though  long  considered  a  barren  waste, 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  rich  and  fertile. 

After  they  had  been  out  several  days,  and  just  as  they 
were  crossing  the  OTallon  hills,  Mrs.  Maxwell  descried 
two  objects  ahead  which  she  took  to  be  antelopes,  but 
wdiich  a  field-glass  showed  to  be  Indians.  Mr.  Maxw^ell 
at  once  halted  his  party,  and  soon  discovered  he  w^as  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  village  of  about  forty  lodges  of  hostile 
Indians.  The  wagons  were  turned  back,  and  the  party 
retreated  towards  O 'Fallon  creek.  The  Indians  followed, 
but  did  not  attack,  and  Mr.  Maxwell,  having  reached 
timber  and  water,  selected  a  high  point  of  land  and 
w^ent  into  camp.  A  ravine  ran  around  three  sides  of  the 
camp,  and  the  entire  night  was  spent  in  fortifying  it. 
Tlie  blufts  did  not  run  close  to  the  ^vater  or  timber,  and 
the  party  liad  to  take  position  al)out  two  hundred  yards 
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from  water  or  wood.  As  good  supply  as  possible  of 
both  articles  was  laid  in  during  tlie  niglit,  and  the  party 
waited  anxiously  for  daylight  and  ihe  battle  they  knew 
it  would  usher  in. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day  the  Indians  were 
discovered  approaching,  and  the  siege  began.  The  cattle 
were  kept  as  close  as  possible,  but  in  the  evening  they 
luid  to  be  watered,  and  while  this  was  being  done  tlie 
Indians  dashed  forward  and  captured  all  the  oxen.  Mr. 
Maxwell  let  them  go,  and  kept  his  men  hard  at  work  on 
the  fortilications,  knowing  lie  would  soon  have  need  of 
all  the  protection  he  could  get.  About  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  the  w^orks  were  finished,  and  the  ph\ce  made  as 
stong  as  possible.  The  wagons  formed  one  side,  and 
logs,  and  sacks  filled  with  earth  and  sand,  the  otlier 
sides.  Caves  w^ere  dug  for  the  w^omen,  and  strong  rifle- 
pits  placed  on  three  sides  of  the  camp. 

All  night  long  the  men  lieard  cattle  bellowing,  as  they 
Avere  driven  up  and  around  the  fort,  in  liope  that  the 
little  garrison  would  come  out  and  attempt  to  capture 
them ;  but  Mr.  Maxwell  kept  his  men  within  the  fort. 

About  midnight  one  of  the  party  crept  out  of  the 
works,  and,  avoiding  the  Indians,  started  to  Fort  Keogh 
for  help.  The  little  garrison  was  now  reduced  to  six 
persons,  and  consisted  of  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Bonton, 
George  Darland,  Jester  Fruden,  and  the  two  women— 
Mrs.  Maxwell  and  ^Fay,  lier  daiiii:l)ter. 
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During  the  night  the  men  in  the  fort  heard  the  In- 
dians coining  up  the  ravine,  mounted.  It  was  bright 
moonlio-ht,  and  they  could  be  distinctly  seen.  Haltino; 
at  the  creek,  they  dismounted,  tied  their  ponies,  and 
commenced  crawling  towards  the  fort.  Mr.  Maxwell 
told  the  men  to  keep  very  still  and  let  them  come  on 
until  he  called  out,  ^'fire!"  and  then  to  wT)rk  the  breach- 
loaders  hard  and  steady.  When  the  Indians  were  within 
sixty  yards  of  the  fort  the  frontiersmen  began  firing, 
and  before  the  red-skins  could  get  out  of  range  two  were 
killed.  One  fellow  was  wounded,  and  fell  so  near  the  fort 
they  could  see  and  hear  him.  He  called  out  to  the  men 
in  broken  English:  ''Hold  on;  I'm  hit!  Don't  shoot 
any  more;  I'm  a  good  Indian!''  Later  in  the  night  he 
called:  "  Come  out  and  get  me;  I'm  vv'ounded."  Mr. 
Maxwell  replied:  '' Well,  crawl  in  here,  then,  and  we 
will  look  out  for  you."  The  wounded  fellow  said:  ''No, 
no;  let  them  come  and  carry  me  off."  No  reply  was 
given,  and  presently  the  fellow  rose  up  and  said:  "How! 
how!  Don't  shoot;  me  go  way."  They  let  him  go,  and, 
after  he  had  worked  himself  down  the  hill  a  little  distance 
two  Indians  came  up,  took  hold  of  him  by  the  arms,  and 
helped  him  off. 

The  Indians  then  packed  up  everything  and  made  a 
show  of  going  away,  driving  the  cattle  witli  them.  The 
steers  were  soon  heard  lowing  about  the  camp,  the  wily 
red-skins  thinkina*  the  white  men   would  believe  some 
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of  tlie  oxen  ]iad  got  away  aiidcoine  back.  Mr.  Maxwell 
however,  kept  his  men  within  the  fort;  and  the  savages, 
seeing  all  their  efforts  to  deceive  or  draw  the  little  gar- 
rison out  were  in  vain,  came  on  with  yells  and  boldly 
charged  the  works.  They  dashed  at  each  side  of  the 
fort,  firing  at  the  men  within ;  bnt  the  besieged  kept 
still,  and  let  them  ride  and  howl  as  they  pleased. 

Towards  daylight  the  Indians  drew  off,  went  into  the 
hills,  and  commenced  throw^ing  np  signal  lights,  which 
were  answered  from  a  distance. 

.  ''They  are  sending  for  help,  boys,"  said  Maxwell; 
*'  we  will  soon  have  it  hot  and  heavy — so  rest  while  you 
have  the  chance." 

In  about  two  hours  Indians  were  seen  coming  in  from 
the  south  and  joining  those  on  the  hills.  Very  soon 
they  came  down  tow^ards  the  tort,  and  several,  advancing, 
called  out:  ''How!  howM  Come  out  and  give  up." 
Maxwell  replied  that  he  would  do  no  such  thing,  and 
for  them  to  come  on,  if  they  wanted  to  fight. 

It  was  now  light,  and  the  Indians  made  a  steady  ad- 
vance, crawling  through  the  grass  and  sheltering  them- 
selves behind  every  little  mound  of  earth.  The  firing 
then  became  rapid,  and  w^as  kept  np  constantly  for  two 
hours.  The  Indians  came  very  near  getting  into  the 
fort,  bnt  Maxwell  and  his  men  firmly  stood  their 
ground.  For  three  hours  nothing  could  be  heard  but 
the  reports- of  the  rifles,  the  yelling  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  cries  of  the  women  withiu   the  fort. 
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Presently  the  Indians  drew  off  and  held  a  conncil. 
Then  they  divided  into  five  ])arties,  went  on  the  liills, 
built  large  fires,  and  camped.  Several  of  them  came 
down  near  the  fort  and  indicated  that  tliey  wanted  to 
talk,  but  the  white  men  warned  them  to  begone.  Max- 
well said,  '^Boys,  keep  close;  they  want  to  find  out  how 
many  men  we  liave  in  the  fort."  One  was  inclined  to 
be  very  sociable,  and  came  up  quite  near,  when  a  ball 
sent  him  howling  w^ith  pain  to  the  rear. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  cooked  and  carried  the  victuals  to  the 
men,  who  ate  with  one  hand,  while  they  held  their  guns 
in  position  with  the  other.  May  Maxwell,  the  daughter, 
was  as  brave  as  the  bra\^est,  and  w^ent  from  man  to  man, 
giving  them  water  to  drink. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  all  the  follow- 
ing night  the  situation  remained  unclianged.  Tlie  In- 
dians sat  by  their  fires,  and  every  now  and  then  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  talk  with  the  men  iu  the  fort. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  second  day,  whicli  Mr.  Calfee 
thinks  was  the  18th  of  January,  the  Indians  renev>^ed 
the  attack.  The  little  band  were  surrounded  on  every 
side,  and  the  charge  was  most  determined;  but  after  an 
liour's  fighting  the  Indians  fell  back. 

They  next  commenced  shooting  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  firing  in  the  air  so  the  arrows  would  drop  into 
the  fort.  This  is  a  most  dangerous  game,  as  an  Indian 
can  throw  an  arrow  so  it  will  come  down  point  foremost 
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very  near  <iiiy  mark.  The  ineii  did  not  have  their  backs 
and  heads  protected  from  above,  and  one  was  soon 
wonnded,  but  all  lay  still,  and  they  did  not  expose  them- 
selves any  more  than  they  could  help. 

Failing  to  accomplish  anything  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  the  Indians  fell  back  and  again  held  a  council. 
They  seemed  to  think  the  only  way  was  to  Avatch  the 
fort  and  starve  out  the  garrison.  Occasionally  some  of 
the  bravest  would  creep  up  through  the  grass  close  to 
the  works;  but  not  a  head  could  be  raised  or  hand  ex- 
posed without  bringing  after  it  a  dozen  bullets.  One 
was  observed  creeping  almost  witliin  the  works,  when 
he  received  a  fatal  shot  from  Maxwell.  The  men  saw 
another  approach,  lying  on  a  pony,  and  fired,  hitting  the 
pony  in  the  head,  when  the  discomfitted  rider  scam- 
pered off  as  fast  as  he  could. 

The  water  was  now  giving  out  and  the  men  became 
thirsty.  To  meet  this  new  danger  a  passage  w^as  dug 
under  the  breastworks,  and  one  of  the  party  crawled  out, 
and,  under  cover,  went  down  and  got  water.  Anothei* 
man  got  some  wood,  and  in  the  morning  the  besieged 
surprised  the  savages  by  building  a  large  fire.  A  tent 
had  been  put  up  for  Mi-s,  Maxwell,  and  wlien  the  In- 
dians saw  the  improved  condition  of  tlie  little  garrison 
their  rage  was  very  great.  Dasliing  down  to  the  fort 
they  fired  over  a  hundred  sliots  at  the  fire,  l)ut  Mrs- 
Maxwell  bravely  stood  her  ground,  and  quietly  went  on 
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cooking,    while   the   balls    were  flying  all   around  her. 

The  Indians  circled  about  the  besieged  for  over  two 
hours,  but  only  fired  occasional  shots,  which  showed 
they  were  getting  short  of  ammunition. 

About  noon  on  the  third  day  they  drew  oft',  one  calling 
out,  "^'Good-by;  we  are  going  now."  When  asked  who 
they  were,  he  replied,  "Sioux  and  Nez  Perces." 

Eight  Indians  were  seen  to  fall  during  the  fight,  and 
it  is  likely  double  that  number  were  wounded. 

On  the  mornino:  of  the  fourth  day  all  looked  well,  but 
the  garrison  did  not  venture  out,  being  satisfied  that  the 
Indians  had  only  moved  a  short  distance  from  the  forti- 
fications; and  during  that  day  Col.  E.  M.  Baker,  of  the 
Second  Cavalry,  came  to  their  rescue  with  a  strong  force 
from  Fort  Keogh,  guided  by  the  man  who  had  been  sent 
out  for  assistance,  and  escorted  them  back  to  Tongue 
river. 

The  wounded  man  recovered,  but  the  party  lost  twenty- 
six  oxen  and  a  pony. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  who  now  resides  in  Miles  City,  declares 
"he  will  have  tliat  Little  Missouri  ranch  yet.'' 

Thus,  through  the  storms  and  tempests,  "  the  Star  of 
Empire  takes  its  way." 

But  the  worst  is  over  in  the  settlement  of  the  YelloM- 
stone  country.     The  savage  is  in  his  last  hold. 

He  breaks  his  bow,  and  sinks  to  rise  no  more 
The  monarch  of  the  mountain  and  the  vale! — 

The  fleets  of  commerce  line  the  Western  shore. 
And  white  men  crowd  in  ev'ry  Eastern  trail. 
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Tlie  standards  of  civilization  are  now  firmly  planted,  and 
bright  auguries  beckon  the  pioneer  on  to  new  conquests 
and  happier  conditions — to  the  full  fruition  of  his  hopes, 
when  wear's  alarms  shall  have  ceased  forever,  and  the 
golden  sheaf  and  the  trailing  vine  will  be  the  substantial 
expression  of  abundance  and  refinement  at  every  home- 
stead. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

EXTENT  OF  THE    YELLOWSTONE  BASIN CULTIVABLE  AREA 

STOCK    RANGES — WILD     PASTURAGE — PROSPECTIVE    WOOL 

AND  DAIRY  INTERESTS "l  HAVE  'nT    THE  MEANS    TO    GET 

OUT     there" CHARACTER     AND    ADAPTABILITY    OF     THE 

SOIL — GRAIN    YIELD FARMING    ENTERPRISES    IN     1877 

WILD  FRUITS — RIVER  NAVIGATION CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS 

NATURAL     SCENERY IRRIGATION TIMBER     BELTS 

FORMER  AND  PRESENT    PIONEERS "wESt!    STILL    WESt!" 


IPIlpIIE  entire  basin  of  the  Yellowstone,  from  the  lake 
^^  at  its  head  to  its  mouth,  and  from  the  source  of  its 
}S  principal  tributaries  on  the  south  to  a  line  fifty 
I  miles  north  of  the  main  channel — the  drainage 
being  mainly  from  the  south — cannot  embrace  less  than 
125,000  square  miles  of  territory,  or  an  extent  nearly 
equaling  three  first-class  States. 

Throwing  out  one-fourth  of  this  extent,  or  about 
30,000  square  miles — a  liberal  estimate — for  the  uncul- 
tivable   Bad  Land  district  on   the  lower  Yellowstone, 
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would  still  leave  95,000  square  miles — all  valuable  for 
farming,  for  grazing,  or  for  timber. 

I  think  one-fifth  of  this  extent  of  95,000  square  miles 
may  be  assumed  to  be  good  farming  land,  or  as  much 
as  12,160,000  acres,  which  would  make  76,000  farms  of 
160  acres  each. 

Of  course  all  the  farming  lands  are  good  graziiig 
lands,  but  the  grazing  extent  will  be  considered  exclu- 
sive of  the  12,160,000  acres  which  I  set  apart  especially 
for  tillage.  Of  the  76,000  square  miles  remaining,  after 
deducting  19,000  square  miles  for  farming  purposes, 
one-half,  at  least — all  but  the  heavily  timbered  mountain 
sections — is  adapted  to  stock-raising,  or  an  aggregate 
area  about  equaling  in  extent  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Here,  then,  are  ranges  extensive  enough  to  subsist 
millions  of  head  of  stock.  The  water-courses  are  usually 
thickly  fringed  with  cottonwood,  aspen  and  willow, 
which  afford  amj)le  shelter.  The  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try, except  the  mountain  sections  which  are  filled  with 
pine  forests,  is  covered  with  nutritious  wild  grasses. 

The  fact  that  tlie  wild  grasses  of  the  Yellowstone,  Big 
Horn,  and  other  Eastern  Montana  valleys,  retain  their 
nutritive  properties  perennially,  has  been  so  uniformly 
attested  by  official  reports  and  newspaper  correspondence, 
that  I  probably  will  not  add  to  the  general  information 
by  repeating  it.  They  cure  on  the  stalk,  in  the  dry  at- 
mospliere  of  those  regions,  as  thoroughly  as  hay  is  cured 
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elsewhere  by  cutting  and  stacking.  Each  stalk  bears  a 
heavy  head  of  fine  seeds,  very  nutritious,  and  these,  too, 
are  carried  through  the  winter  in  good  condition,  the 
main  stalks  never  falling  until  the  landscapes  are  green- 
ing with  the  incoming  crop.  Animals  are  never  winter- 
fed — they  find  abundance  on  the  unenclosed  ranges. 
Some  of  the  ranges  are  always  bared  of  snow^  by  the 
winds.  I  have  seen  beeves  exhibited  in  tlie  mountain 
markets  in  mid-winter,  for  holiday  display,  thickly 
encased  in  fat,  which  w^ere  driven  in  for  killing  from  the 
open  ranges.  Through  the  winter  of  1873-'4,  the 
severest  experienced  there  by  white  men,  horses  and 
cattle  kept  fat  on  the  Yellowstone  ranges. 

It  is  claimed  by  mountain  dairymen  that  tlie  native 
grasses  produce  unexcelled  milk — a  matter  not  entirely 
governed  by  the  breed.  "With  railroads — which  will 
soon  make  their  advent — the  dairy  interests  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone country  must  rise  to  great  importance.  What 
other  region  can  compete  with  it,  when  cheap  and  rapid 
means  of  exportation  are  supplied?  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  all  told  in  the  wages  of  a  herder  and  the 
manufacturing  labor. 

In  sheep  raising  that  country  will  also  excel.  Since 
the  introduction  of  sheep  for  propagation  no  epidemics 
have  prevailed  among  them,  and  those  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  the  stock  business  are  rapidly  acquiring  wealth. 
The  fibre  of  the  mountain  wool  is  finer  than  that  produced 
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from  the  same  class  of  animals  in  the  lower  Missouri 
vallej^  This  increase  of  value  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expense  of  shipj)ing.  The  fleece  is  also  heavier.  The 
sheep-raising  and  wool-producing  interests  will  be  veiy 
important  at  an  early  day.  The  field  for  sheep-raising 
is  almost  illimitable.  There  is  no  doubt  the  basin  of 
the  Yellow^stone  will  become  one  of  the  world's  main 
sources  of  supply  of  wool. 

Matchless  natural  advantages  for  manufacturing  are 
there,  too,  and  when  local  labor  rates  get  low  enough  to 
warrant  such  enterprises — which  they  are  far  from  being 
now — much  of  the  w^ool  product  will  be  exported  in  the 
manufactured  form. 

Though  it  will  never  be  actually  necessary  to  cultivate 
grasses  anj'where  in  the  Yellowstone  basin,  experiments 
prove  that  clover  does  fairly,  and  timothy  remarkably 
w^ell. 

What  an  immensity  of  prospective  wealth  there  is  in 
the  stock-raising  resources  of  that  region !  It  undoubt- 
edly embraces  the  best  natural  pasture  fields  on  the 
continent,  and  the  proof  is  in  the  fact  that  there  are,  and 
always  have  been,  the  great  game  centres  of  North 
America.  Millions  of  buftalo,  elk  and  antelope  roam 
over  those  immense  plains,  sul^sisting  as  well  in  the 
winter  as  in  the  summer  season. 

But  little  capital  is  required  to  make  a  start  in  the 
stock-raising  business.  A  young  man  can  begin  with  a 
dozen  cows,  and  the  natural  increase  will  make  him  rich 
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in  a  veiy  few  years.  Tlie  fecundity  of  stoclv  there  is 
almost  incredible,  it  being  common  to  see  heifers  between 
one  and  two  years  old  followed  by  their  oftspring.  A 
moment's  figuring  will  show  how  rapidly  wealth  may 
be  made  in  this  way. 

"  But  I  have  n't  the  means  to  go  out  there  and  buy  a 
cow,"  thousands  will  say. 

Then,  if  you  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  the  sooner 
you  emigrate  from  where  you  are  the  better;  get  ^'out 
there "  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  "  grow  up  with  the 
country."  From  your  own  showing,  matters  cannot 
become  much  worse  with  you,  and  "  out  there,"  in  the 
midst  of  varied  and  illimitable  natural  resources,  you 
will  have  many  chances  in  your  favor.  Emigrate  imme- 
diately, if  you  can ;  and  if  you  cannot  go  at  once,  go  as 
soon  as  you  can;  take  your  family  with  you,  if  you  have 
one;  if  you  have  not,  marry  as  soon  after  emigration  as 
you  can  support  a  wife;  be  temperate,  and  work  steadily, 
but  not  slavishly;  live  well,  but  not  extravagantly; 
frown  on  professional  office-seekers;  be  a  revolutionist 
on  the  side  of  the  laboring  man's  rights,  and  throw  a 
lance  at  political  corruptionists  whenever  you  can, 
teaching  your  children  to  be  and  to  do  the  same ;  and 
you  will  live  independently,  die  happily,  and  your 
memory  will  be  cherished  by  all  good  men. 

The  soil  is  a  black  \  egetable  mold,  rich  and  deep,  witli 
just  enough  sand  to   ])romote  warmth.     It  is,  as  a  rule. 
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ispread  over  an  open  prairie  country,  free  from  stone  and 
timber — this  being  the  general  character  of  the  19,000 
square  miles  which  I  have  set  apart  as  expressly  adapted 
to  cultivation. 

But  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  timber  everywhere  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  main  Yellowstone  valley  varies 
much  in  width,  sometimes  narrowing  to  one  mile,  and 
then  widening  to  twenty.  Immediately  fringing  the 
banks  of  tlie  river,  here  and  there,  are  groves  of  cotton- 
wood,  solnetimes  attaining  great  size;  and  willow  thick- 
ets, wild  cherry,  and  other  small-wood  growths,  give 
variety,  where  not  crowded  out  by  these  low-land  forests. 
The  river  contains  many  islands,  some  of  habitable  size, 
and  nearly  all  are  densely  covered  with  timber.  They 
add  greatly  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  river  scenerj^, 
seeming,  as  viewed  from  the  grass-matted  table-lands, 
like  carefully  cultivated  pleasure  grounds.  The  river  is 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  and  has  a 
confined  channel  and  pebbly  bottom. 

The  value,  for  farming  purposes,  of  the  Yellowstone 
l)asin — which  includes  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Horn, 
Tongue,  Powder,  Little  Missouri,  Clark's  Fork  and 
liosebud— is  now  demonstrated  by  actual  experience; 
and  I  am  confident  that  in  my  estimate  of  19,000  square 
miles  as  the  cultivable  extent  I  have  assumed  it  to  be 
much  less  than  the  majority  would  wlio  are  acquainted 
with  tlie  countrv. 
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The  first  grain  produced  on  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
was  sown  in  the  spring  of  1873.  The  cropping  result 
was  fifty  hushels  to  the  acre,  the  qnality  of  the  grain 
l)eing  excellent.  That  same  land  has  produced  heavy 
grain  crops  every  year  since,  and  tliere  is  no  indication 
of  its  exhaustion,  such  are  its  strong  and  remarkably 
i-etentive  properties  of  fertility. 

Last  year  [1877]  considerable  farming  w^as  done  all 
along  the  Yellowstone — operations  the  previous  years 
having'  been  confined  to  the  country  well  up  towards  its 
liead — and  I  have  obtained  the  results  by  sending  a  rep- 
resentative over  the  ground. '*'" 

Abundant  crops  of  vegetables,  of  tender  chai^acter, 
such  as  melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  etc.,  have  been 
I'aised  in  the  vicinity  of  Kirbyville,  147  miles  below 
Bozeman.  Tliere  were  good  yields  there  last  year  from 
all  seeds  planted. 

Sixty-five  miles  below  Kirbyville  is  Guyville,  where 
tliere  w^as  last  year  an  agricultural  settlement  of  thirty 
or  forty  families.  The  number  is  now  much  greater. 
At  this  point  some  bountiful  crops  of  oats,  barley  and 
corn  were  raised,  as  well  as  tomatoes,  melons,  etc. 
Wheat  was  not  sown,  because  no  mill  had  been  erected 
to  convert  it  into  fiour.  The  corn  ripened  thoroughly. 
''There  is  in  this  bottom,"  [the  Guyville  district],  my 
coiTesj)ondent  writes  me,  "a  new  kind  of  grain.     Tt  re- 

*    I  liave  personally  explored  all  the  regions  I  de^^cribe  in  this  book. 
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sembles  oats,  but  the  kernels  are  larger  than  oats,  and 
the  stalks  grow  thick  and  tall.  Stock  seem  to  like  this 
grain  as  well  as  oats." 

The  next  point  where  actual  experiments  have  been 
made  in  farming,  to  any  extent,  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Keogli  and  Miles  City,  about  one  hundred  miles 
below  Guyville.  Fine  gardens  have  been  cultivated  in 
that  section,  the  results  exceeding  expectations. 

As  the  settlements  referred  to  were  established  after 
the  opening  of  spring,  by  immigrants  from  the  settled 
portions  of  Montana,  last  year's  preparations  for  farm- 
ing were  necessarily  very  superficial,  but  little  seed 
being  planted  before  June. 

From  the  upper  settlements  all  the  way  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tongue  river,  with  the  exception  of  a  lim- 
ited extent  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pompey's 
Pillar,  about  mid-way  of  this  distance,  the  soil  is 
rich,  and  usually  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  wild 
hops,  rye  and  sunflowers — plants  which  will  not  take 
root  in  any  but  the  richest  soil. 

Pretty  little  tributary  valleys,  which  will  soon  be  the 
seats  of  charming  rural  homes,  come*  down  into  the 
main  valley,  at  short  intervals,  all  along  the  course  of 
the  Yellowstone. 

Plums  and  grapes,  of  superior  quality,  grow  sponta- 
neously in  many  of  the  bottoms  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Clark's  Fork,  which  would  indicate  that  the  hardier  va- 
rieties of  fruit  would  do  well. 
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There  is  a  vast  extent  of  fanning  country,  of  the  same 
general  character  as  I  have  been  describing,  extending 
far  np  the  sonthern  tributaries  of  the  YeHowstone,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Big  Horn.  A  steamboat,  of 
the  larger  class,  ascended  the  Big  Horn  twelve  miles, 
and  a  powerful  little  steamer,  built  expressly  for  its 
navigation,  is  now  engaged  bringing  lumber  down  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Horn,  thirty  miles  above  tlie 
Big  Horn's  mouth. 

A  military  report  says  of  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Horn:  "  In  its  soil  not  a  pebble  is  to  be  seen.  It  has 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  river,  and  is  everywhere  covered 
with  good  grass.  Ash  grows  along  its  banks  in  great 
abundance."" 

Not  a  single  farm  has  yet  been  located  on  the  Little 
Horn. 

The  climate  of  the  Yellowstone  country  is  unobjec- 
tionable to  all  who  are  content  to  live  anywhere  bet^\'een 
the  forty-second  and  forty-seventh  parallels,  the  belt  em- 
bracing the  most  populous,  wealthy  and  productive  parts 
of  tlie  globe.  The  summers  are  the  most  delightful  I 
€ver  experienced  anywhere — mild,  bracing  and  salubri- 
ous; while,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  air,  the  rigors 
of  the  w^inter  season  are  not  felt  so  sensibly  as  in  other 
localities  w^here  the  average  winter  temperature  is  se^'- 
eral  degrees  higher.  But  there  are  "  cold  snaps  ■ '  in  tlie 
Yellowstone  valley  of  extreme  severity;  they  seldom, 
however,  last  over  three/ days. 
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Tlie  suddenness  of  the  change  from  extreme  cold  to 
a  moderate  temperature  is  remarkable.  1  have  known 
a  foot  of  snow,  on  the  level,  to  fall  during  the  night,  and 
every  particle  of  it  to  be  melted  before  noon  of  tlie  next 
day;  and  there  are  open  spells  in  mid-winter,  often  last- 
ing many  days,  wdien  the  trapper  is  comfortable  without 
a  coat  over  his  woolen  shirt. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  under  such  marked  changes 
of  temperature  the  sanitary  condition  cannot  be  good; 
1)ut  such  a  conclusion  is  erroneous.  A  more  healthy 
climate  than  that  of  the  Yellowstone  valley  does  not 
exist.  Through  the  clear,  golden  air  the  eye  seems  to 
have  almost  telescopic  power,  the  new-comer  never  fail- 
in  o;  to  under-estimate  his  ran^re  in  flrino;  at  srame  and 
approaching  land-marks.  There  is  healing  balm  in 
such  an  at]nosj)here,  and  it  prevents  and  extirpates 
disease. 

The  natural  scenery — to  which  1  have  specially  de- 
voted a  chapter  further  on — is  grander  than  that  of  the 
famed  Alpine  resorts.  Rolling  back  in  graceful  swells 
and  undulations  from  the  wooded  bottom-lands  to  the 
])ine-clad  mountains,  inclosing  all,  the  valleys  aj)pear 
like  moving  seas  of  emerald.  And  in  the  mou]i tains 
the  ]3leasure-seeker  iinds  every  feature  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  nature — aw^ful  precipices,  their  sum- 
mits swathed  in  clouds  or  crowned  with  snow;  lovely, 
spring-studded  dells;  musical  cascades;  and  thundering 
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waterfalls.  AVhen  those  wonderful  regions  shall  have 
been  penetrated  by  railroads,  tourists  will  flock  to  them 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  globe. 

Summer  rains  are  rare  in  the  Yellowstone  valley,  and 
in  farming  irrigation  will  often  have  to  be  resorted  to. 
I  know  the  suggestion  of  this  will  fall  like  a  cloud  on 
the  mind  of  the  farmer  of  the  East;  but  he  is  assured 
mountain  farmers  prefer  the  system  to  living  in  a  coun- 
try subject  to  drought  visitations.  The  Yellow^stone 
lands  are  always  inclining,  a  copious  stream  rushes 
down  almost  every  canyon,  and,  after  the  necessary 
ditches  have  been  constructed — involving  but  little 
labor — it  is  the  work  of  but  a  few  hours  to  irrigate  a 
large  farm.  With  hoe  in  hand  the  reservoir  is  opened, 
a  little  soil-made  dam  constructed  here,  another  re- 
moved there,  and  the  farmer  sits  down  and  quietly 
smokes  his  pipe  until  his  crops  have  been  sufliciently 
moistened,  when  the  water  is  turned  off".  But  it  is  be- 
lieved irrigation  will  not  be  necessary  in  some  of  the 
low^er  valleys,  where  hops,  plums  and  grapes  groM' 
abundantly. 

Probably  not  over  two  hundred  farms  have  yet  been 
located  in  all  this  magnificent  region,  so  there  remain 
for  future  comers  nearly  12,128,000  acres  of  choice 
farming  lands,  or  over  seventy-five  thousand  farms 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each.  To  settle  upon 
and    improve   those  lands    is   the  golden    opportunity 
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tor  tens  of  thousands  who  are  to-day  in  a  liand-to-hand 
struggle  with  poverty  in  tlie  Eastern  States. 

**  Wliere  shall  we  look  for  our  markets?  "  Where  did 
the  early  settlers  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  look  for  tlieir 
markets?  They  had  none,  that  were  profitable.  It  cost 
them  more  to  take  a  load  of  grain  wliere  there  was  a 
(msh  demand  for  it  than  it  w^as  worth.  Still,  they  had 
an  abundance  at  home,  and  were  steadily  and' surely 
laying  the  foundations  of  those  fortunes  which  the 
great  majority  of  them  in  the  end  realized.  But  the 
prospects  of  settlers  in  the  great  Yellowstone  valley  are 
far  brighter  than  were  those  of  the  first  settlers  of  In- 
diana and  Illinois.  When  the  production  exceeds  the 
home  demand — if  that  time  should  ever  come,  it  being 
probable  that  mining  will  always  be  the  leading  in- 
terest— the  surplus  may  be  cheaply  shipped  down  the 
river,  by  barges  and  steamboats,  to  the  general  markets. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  gold-hunting  expedi- 
tions to  ''  the  Big  Horn  country "  last  year,  I  believe 
the  major  portions  of  the  vast  regions  drained  by  the 
southern  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone  are  rich  in  min- 
eral wealth — in  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  coal,  and 
perhaps  platinum,  quicksilver,  and  other  metals.  I 
know,  from  personal  explorations,  that  there  is  gold  on 
a  western  tributary  of  the  Big  Horn,  putting  down  from 
the  Heart  mountains — that  there  are  rich  and  extensive 
silver  mines  on  the  head  of  tlie  Clark's  Fork — that  there 
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is  gold  on  the  head  of  the  Powder  river — tliat  there  are 
vast  coal  deposits  on  the  Rosebud,  and  for  miles  and 
miles  along  the  main  channel  of  the  Yellowstone. 
From  one  gulch  on  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  known  as 
Emigrant  Gulch,  thirty  miles  from  Bozeman,  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  mined  out,  and  the 
main  deposits  are  not  yet  023ened. 

In  a  region  of  such  varied  resources  honest  industry, 
in  any  field,  cannot  fail  of  its  reward.  The  farmer  and 
miner  will  sustain  each  other;  while  both  will  need,  and 
will  be  able  to  generously  remunerate,  the  artisan  and 
tradesman. 

I  believe  the  development  of  all  this  immense  natural 
wealth — the  mineral,  farming,  stock-raising  and  manu- 
facturing resources — would  prosperously  sustain  an 
aggregate  population  as  great  as  can  be  engaged  in 
developing  the  natural  resources  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
combined;  and  I  predict  that  fifty  years  hence  that 
country  will  be  as  populous  as  those  States  now  are; 
that  one  hundred  thousand  souls  will  be  permanently 
settled  therein  by  the  close  of  the  next  decade;  and  that 
the  number  will  continue  to  swell,  in  an  ever-increasing 
ratio,  until  the  population  centre  of  the  nation  will  not 
be  very  distant  from  the  geographical  centre.  Whoever 
reflects  upon  tlie  progressive  strides  of  the  last  fifty 
years — "West!  still  West!"  the  burden  of  the  song 
whose  cadences  roll  on  in  perpetual  melody — will  not 
consider  this  prediction  a  visionary  one. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GRANDEST  NATURAL  SCENERY  IN  THE  WORLD — SILICA  MOUN- 
TAIN, AND  ITS  WONDERFUL  BOILING  SPRINGS — GREATEST 
WATER-SHED     IN    THE    WORLD — ARCHITECTURAL     GEYSER 

—  A     COLOSSAL     SULPHUR     SPRING FIREHOLE     RIVER 

WATER     COLUMNS     HURLED     TO     THE      CLOUDS NIAGARA 

ECLIPSED AMETHYSTINE     CRYSTALLIZATIONS GAME 

SCENERY  IN  THE  BIG  HORN  MOUNTAINS — A  WINTER   VIEW 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


^^O  much  has  been  given  to  the  public,  by  myself  and 
|^%  others,  descriptive  of  the  natural  wonders  of  the 
|j|k    Yellowstone  country,  that  I  shall  herein  but  briefly 
<^     consider  them. 

It  is  now  conceded  by  explorers,  the  world  over, 
that  there  is  no  other  spot  of  earth  known  to  civilized 
man  which  embraces  so  many  and  such  great  natural 
wonders  as  the  National  Park,  at  the  head  of  the 
Yellowstone.  There  are  the  most  extensive  geysers,  in 
volume  of  discharge  and  power  of  eruptive  force,  and 
the  largest  boiling  springs,  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
the  most  stupendous  waterfalls  and  sublime  mountain 
scenery. 
8 
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GREAT   SILICA   MOUNTAIN   AND    MAMMOTH    HOT   SPRINGS. 

The  National  Park  is  entered  from  Bozeman  by  fifty- 
live  miles'  travel,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  the  last 
thirty -five  being  up  the  main  valley  of  the  Yellowstone. 
At  the  point  of  entrance  the  tourist,  looking  down  from 
an  eminence,  beholds  a  mountain  of  snow-white  silica 
enveloped  in  steam-clouds,  generated  from  immense 
boiling  springs,  some  of  the  springs  being  forty  feet  in 
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depth,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  circumference.  This 
tremendous  deposit  of  silicious  matter  is  terraced  from 
base  to  summit,  the  terraces  or  platforms  being  usually 
level  and  of  great  extent,  and  they  are  all  studded  with 
boiling  springs  almost  up  to  the  summit.  The  sun's 
rays  gild  the  scene  with  a  play  of  colors  indescribably 
gorgeous. 

The  tourist's  route  continues  southeasterly  to  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  thence  on  to  the  geyser  basins 
— a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  the  silica  springs 
described  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  intervening  country 
is  of  absorbing  interest,  every  mile  of  it — towering- 
precipices,  flashing  cascades,  cataracts,  frowning  forests, 
and  gloomy  gorges,  combining  to  make  up  a  natural 
picture  in  which  the  weird,  grand,  beautiful  and  sublime 
are  blended. 

The  National  Park  includes  portions  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  and  is  fifty-five  by  sixty-five  miles  in  extent, 
embracing  3,575  square  miles.  The  general  elevation  is 
more  than  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  loftier 
peaks  are  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  feet  high. 

It  is  the  greatest  water-shed  known.  There  are  cra- 
dled three  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world — the  Missouri, 
the  Columbia,  and  the  Colorado.  Pouring  down  through 
the  channels  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Snake  and  the 
Green,  the  waters  drained  from  the  National  Park  are 
divided  between  three  seas — the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  California. 
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There,  too,  is  the  wonderful  Yellowstone  Lake — a  gem 
set  among  the  great  peaks  surrounding  it.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  lakes.  It  has  an  extent  of  fifteen  by 
twenty-two  miles.  Its  altitude  is  7,488  feet,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  body  of  water  in  the  world  at  that 
elevation. 

The  lower  geyser  basin  has  an  extent  of  about  eighty 
square  miles.  Though  it  does  not  embrace  any  of  the 
first-class  geysers,  it  contains  many  objects  of  interest. 

The  principal  geyser  here  has  been  named  the  Archi- 
tectural, from  the  graceful  curves  described  by  its 
water-jets  during  an  eruption.  Thousands  of  jets  play 
at  the  same  time,  being  thrown  up  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
when  they  branch  and  descend  outwardly  from  the  points 
of  discharge,  the  whole  outlining  in  form  an  open  um- 
brella. When  lit  up  by  the  sun's  rays  fairy  rainbows  are 
displayed,  the  tourist  occasionally  seeing  his  person 
reflected  from  the  silvery  showers  with  a  bright,  vari- 
colored aureole  around  his  head.  The  eruptions  of  this 
beautiful  geyser  occur  several  times  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  and  they  are  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  du- 
ration. 

Innumerable  small  geysers  are  to  be  seen  everywhere; 
and  some  not  so  pleasing  to  the  view.  Among  these 
latter  are  huge  orifices,  from  w^hicli  bubbles  up  a  hot 
sediment,  the  vapors  being  sulphuric  and  nauseating. 
Some  of  them  are  many  feet  in  diameter. 
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Proceeding  on  towards  the  upper  geyser  basin  tlie 
prospects  become  more  attractive,  a  colossal  white  siil- 
phm^  spring  attracting  especial  attention  from  the  unique 
and  beautiful  formation  in  which,  like  a  jewel,  it  is  set. 
The  water  is  boiling,  clear  as  crystal,  and  the  crater  is 
lined  inside  with  a  snow-w^hite  coating. 

We  proceed,  fairy  fountains  bubbling  all  around  us, 
with  occasionally  geysers  of  the  smaller  class  hissing 
and  seething  in  subterranean  convulsions,  and  then 
throwing  their  steaming  volumes  high  into  the  air,  until 
we  reach  what  has  been  called  Periodical  Lake — from 
the  fact  that  at  times  it  fills  with  boiling  water, 
and  overflows,  and  at  other  times  its  basin  does  not  hold 
a  perceptible  drop.  Its  crater  is  of  immense  extent, 
and  has  been  explored  to  a  great  depth  during  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters.  The  formation  is  brilliantly 
beautiful,  being  tinted  with  pink,  orange  and  blue. 

The  Devil's  Paint  Pot  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties of  the  National  Park.  It  is  perpetually  bubbling, 
and  is  filled  with  a  beautiful  chalky  substance,  deli- 
cately pink-tinted,  which  may  be  carved,  w^hen  dry,  into 
smoking  pipes,  and  other  things  of  ornament  or  utility. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  Devil's  Paint  Pot  there  is  a 
little  simmering  basin  of  what  seems  to  be  oil,  as  if  his 
Satanic  majesty  were  indeed  carrying  on  the  paint  man- 
ufacturing business  there. 

Leaving  many  wonders  behind,  we  pass  over  a  scant- 
ily timbered  divide,  and  enter  the  upper,  or  main,  geyser 
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basin.  There  is  much  to  interest  ns  on  the  way.  Fire- 
hole  river  flows  by  and  through  both  basins,  and  from 
the  elevation  it  may  be  distinctly  traced  throughout  its 
picturesque  course;  while  a  little  crystal  lake,  i:ttimerous 
cascades,  and  a  graceful  waterfall,  combine  to  make  the 
general  view  one  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Between  the  two  basins  there  is  a  boiling  spring  over 
two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  with  curb-w^alls  thirty 
feet  high.  Its  overflow  is  unremitting,  and  its  mineral 
deposits  have  discolored  the  earth  hundreds  of  feet  along 
the  bank  of  the  Firehole. 

Amazement  is  increased  upon  entering  the  upper  ba- 
sin. There  we  flnd  the  greatest  geysers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Wonderland.  In  this  sketch  I  can  only  notice  the 
most  prominent;  but  if  the  reader  desires  a  full  descrip- 
tion it  will  be  found,  wTitten  by  the  author,  in  Lakeside 
Library  Wo,  82. 

Old  Faithful  erupts  hourly.  The  water  column,  all  of 
six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  is  forced  up  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  and  the  discharges  are  from  five 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  duration.  The  cone 
of  this  geyser  is  beautifully  configured.  It  is  based  on 
a  mound  of  silica  about  twenty  feet  high,  regularly  ter- 
raced into  a  flight  of  stairs,  of  easy  ascent,  as  if  design- 
ing nature  had  prepared  them  for  the  tourist  to  walk 
up  and  look  down  into  the  crater  after  an  eruption;  and 
these  steps  are  strewn  with  well-polished  silica  pebbles 
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— a  gift  from  the  underground  storehouses  of  the  mon- 
arch spouter  to  his  admiring  visitors. 

The  crater  of  the  Giantess  is  eighteen  by  twenty-five 
feet  in  extent,  its  rim  beautifully  carved  and  scalloped. 
Just  before  an  eruption  water  is  perceived  gradually 
rising,  far  down  in  the  crater,  in  a  state  of  apparent 
tranquillity.  Soon  the  solid  earth  trembles  benea  th  the 
silica  beds,  accompanied  by  dismal  groans  and  rum- 
bling thunders ;  then  a  dense  volume  of  steam  is  con- 
vulsively discharged,  followed  by  the  angry  upward 
surging  of  tremendous  waves  of  water;  nearer  and 
nearer  they  come  to  the  surface,  with  each  successive 
impulse,  until  the  huge  crater  is  filled.  A  momentary 
tranquillity  succeeds,  when,  with  deafening  roar,  a  solid 
volume  of  water,  fully  twenty  feet  square,  is  hurled  up 
into  the  air  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  and  the  dis- 
charge continues  uninterruptedly  for  ten  minutes.  At 
the  same  time  a  number  of  contiguous  small  geysers, 
doubtless  impelled  by  the  same  force,  throw  their  jets 
more  than  twice  as  high,  some  of  them  attaining  an 
elevation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  sublime 
and  the  beautiful  are  blended.  Miniature  rainbows  play 
in  the  sunlit  mist,  and  the  glistening  water-beads  come 
shimmering  down  like  a  shower  of  diamonds. 

A  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  yards  east  of  the  Gi- 
antess is  the  Grand.  Preceding  its  discharges  there  are, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Giantess,  underground  thunder- 
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ings  and  earth- 
quake-like vi- 
brations; then, 
suddenly,  a  col- 
umn of  water, 
five  feet  in  di- 
ameter, is  shot 
np  towards  the 
clouds  two  hun- 
dred feet,  ac- 
companied by 
steam  volumes 
rising  a  thou- 
sand feet. 

A  quarter  of 
a  mile  furtlier 
on  is  the  River- 
side Geyser.  Its 
cone  rises  up 
from  the  very 
edge  of  Fire- 
hole  river.  It 
is  almost  con- 
stantly '  d  i  s- 
charging.  It 
has  a  pretty 
cone,  s  n  o  w  - 
white  and  fash- 
ioned uniquely. 


A    GEYSER    IN    ACTION. 
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Crossing  the  river — easily  forded — we  arrive  at  the 
Giant.  His  crater-monnd  is  twenty  feet  high,  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  and  has  an  orifice  six  feet  by  five.  He 
throws  a  volume  the  full  size  of  this  orifice  to  a  vertical 
height  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  the  eruption  continues 
uninterruptedly  for  over  two  hours,  submerging  many 
acres. 

The  geyser  basins  are  floored  wdth  pure  white 
silica,  which  is  firm  enough  to  withstand  the  w^eight  of 
horse  and  rider.  Though  it  seems,  when  first  ap- 
proached, to  be  treacherous  and  fragile,  the  tourist  soon 
becomes  assured,  and  walks  or  rides  over  it  with  im- 
punity. And  though  the  w^ater  which  ripples  over  this 
floor  comes  from  its  underground  chambers  scalding- 
hot,  the  silica  has  such  a  cooling  effect  upon  it,  and  it 
is  spread  over  so  vast  a  surface,  that  it  is  quickly  re- 
duced to  a  moderate  temperature. 

The  distance  across  to  Yellowstone  Lake  from  the 
upper  geyser  basin  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  through  a 
very  rugged  region.  I  first  caught  view^  of  the  lake 
from  a  mountain  summit  seven  miles  west  of  it.  It 
was  one  of  the  grandest  natural  .views  that  ever  delight- 
ed my  eye.  Peak  after  peak  stretched  away,  in  grand 
succession,  to  the  north  and  south,  with  their  evergreen 
crowns  of  pine — a  massing  of  mountains,  as  it  were,  to 
show  presumptuous  man  his  littleness  in  the  sight  of 
the  Architect  of  Worlds — while  to  the  east  the  lake, 
with  its  verdant  isles,  lay  smiling  in  tranquil  beauty. 
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Passing  down  the  Yellowstone  twelve  miles  below  the 
lake  we  reach  the  Devil's  Den.  A  natural  arch-way, 
sightly  in  shape  and  attractively  mineral-stained,  is  cut 
out  of  a  stupendous  wall  of  rock,  the  opening  going  in 
as  straight  as  a  hall  aisle,  being  six  feet  high  and  three 
feet  wide.  A  bold  stream  of  boiling,  sulphurous  water 
perpetually  flows  from  this  dark  hole,  while  volumes  of 
steam,  suffocatingly  charged  with  sulphur,  are  ever  being 
convulsively  discharged,  as  if  it  w^ere  indeed  the  outlet 
of  the  infernal  regions. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  east  of  the  Devil's 
Den  is  a  stupendous  mud  volcano.  Its  crater  is  fifty 
feet  across.  I  stood  on  its  ugly  rim  just  before  an  erup- 
tion. The  black,  sulphurous  mud  first  surged,  in  mighty 
waves,  from  one  side  of  the  crater  to  the  other — return- 
ing, seemingly,  by  under-currents ;  when  they  would 
again  surge  over,  in  greater  volume  and  violence,  the 
muddy  mass  rising  higher  and  higher  with  each  succes- 
sive convulsion.  When  the  crater  w^as  nearly  filled,  I 
hastily  withdrew,  rumbling  thunders  shaking  the  earth 
beneath  my  retreating  steps.  Having  gone  nearly  to 
the  Devil's  Den,  I  looked  back,  and  saw  a  huge,  black 
column  of  mud — quite  twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base — rising  from  the  crater  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  like 
a  vomiting  liell,  when  it  parted  into  branches,  covering 
a  radius  of  immense  extent  with  its  nauseating  sediment. 

About  three  miles  below  this,  follow^ing  the  downward 
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course  of  the  river,  we  come  to  Brimstone  Mountain. 
AVhole  railroad  trains  could  there  be  loaded  with  sulphur 
at  the  mere  cost  of  shoveling  it  into  the  cars. 

Ten  miles  further  down,  the  Yellowstone  Rapids  be- 
gin. Owing  to  the  precipitous  character  of  the  country, 
a  circuitous  course  must  be  taken  to  reach  the  river  at 
the  Rapids.  A  high  mountain  is  crossed,  when  the 
tourist  descends  to  an  impetuous  little  brook,  a  few 
yards  in  width.  Following  down  this  current  a  short 
distance  brings  him  to  Crystal  Cascades,  a  series  of 
charming  waterfalls,  spluttering  and  flashing  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  as  if  over-anxious  to  rivet  atten- 
tion before  he  becomes  absorbed  in  the  greater  attrac- 
tions, whose  echoing  thunders  now  fill  the  ear. 

Passing  around  a  savage  crag  at  the  mouth  of  the 
brook,  the  Upper  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  above,  come  into  view.  They  are  seen  through 
the  upper  end  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

The  wonder-seeker,  standing  in  the  midst  of  these 
sublimities,  would  go  away  satisfied  were  this  the  last 
attraction;  but  still  grander  scenes  await  him. 

He  again  climbs  a  mountain,  and  descends  to  the  west 
side  of  the  canyon,  which  overlooks  the  Lower  or  Great 
Falls.  The  massive  walls  are  gilded  and  tinted  with 
every  hue  and  shade  of  coloring. 

With  careful,  apprehensive  steps  we  go  down  the  deep 
declivity  hundreds  of  feet,  and  at  last  reach  the  brink 
of  the  Great  Falls.      Then,  lying  down,  we  creep  along 
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to  the  frightful  chasm — reach  the  very  edge  —and 
peer  over  down  along  the  immense  trembling  sheet. 
There  the  Yellowstone — one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
continent,  navigable  for  boats  of  the  largest  class — 
plunges  down  perpendicularly  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  being  thirty  feet  more  than  twice  the  descent 
of  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

From  an  over-reaching  platform,  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  upper  water-line,  we  see  the  broad,  deep  volume, 
uniform  in  extent  from  shore  to  shore,  leap  from  the 
brink — we  dizzily  follow  it  in  its  tremendous  plunge,  un- 
til it  disappears  in  the  stormy  depths  below;  and  then 
see  it  emerge  from  that  fearful  abyss  of  foam  and  spray 
and  thunders,  and  wind  away  through  the  gloom  of  the 
profound  depths,  seemingly  shrunk  to  the  proportions  of 
a  little  rivulet.  The  emerging  current  is  apparently  im- 
mediately beneath  us,  but  a  rifle  ball,  fired  straight 
across,  would   barely,  in  its   descent,  reach  the  water. 

Imagine  yourself  below,  at  the  w^ater's  edge.  Agaiu 
it  is  a  great  river.  It  is  plowing  through  a  channel  so 
profoundly  shadowed  in  depth  that  the  stars  of  heaven 
are  never  curtained  from  view,  save  by  overhanging 
clouds — the  gloom  of  night  is  ever  there.  The  upper 
mists,  having  risen  high  enough  to  catch  the  rays  of  the 
noon-day  sun,  become  rainbow  dew,  and  disclose,  in  their 
tremulous  changes,  arches  of  triumph,  and  every  form 
and  figure  of  beauty ;  w^iile  the  lofty  peaks  tower  up  to 
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the  heavens,  on  either  side,  waving  their  forests  of  pine 
over  this  master-work  of  nature  like  banners  of  victory. 

A  lofty  timbered  mountain  is  crossed,  after  leaving 
the  Great  Falls,  and  we  camp  on  Tower  creek,  a  current 
of  arrowy  swiftness,  and  the  most  picturesque  in  even 
that  region  of  surprising  novelties  and  enchanting 
scenery.  The  water- volume  is  small — average  width 
twenty  feet,  and  depth  two  feet.  We  find  a  desirable 
camping  place  on  the  brink  of  a  direct  fall  of  this  cur- 
rent of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet.  Down  it  goes,  at 
a  single  leap,  to  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  chasm,  with 
almost  perpendicular  walls,  the  falling  column  compact 
and  unbroken  until  it  dashes  itself  to  foam  among  the 
huge  bowlders  at  the  bottom.  The  chasm  is  covered 
with  rich  alluvial  soil,  from  top  to  bottom,  and,  being 
forever  immersed  in  the  spray  of  the  falls,  a  dense  vege- 
table growth  results,  choking  it  with  mosses,  ferns  and 
shrubbery.  On  either  side  of  the  falls  grand  columns 
and  spires  of  rock  formation  tower  up  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  feet  high. 

Though  the  sublimity  of  magnitude,  and  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  more  savage  aspects,  are  there  lacking, 
I  think  Tower  Falls  unrivaled  for  simple  beauty  and 
picturesqueness. 

Immediately  opposite,  across  the  Yellowstone  river, 
is  the  celebrated  Specimen  Mountain.  There  the  ground 
is  strewn  with  trunks  and  limbs  which  have  been  petri- 
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fled  into  solid,  clear- white  agate.  Continuing  our  search, 
we  find,  also,  animal  petrifactions — stone  snakes,  stone 
toads,  stone  fishes! — as  if  some  great  petrifying  blast  had 
swept  over,  instantly  turning  all  that  grew  and  all 
that  breathed  into  solid  stone.  Digging  down  among 
petrified  roots,  we  get  large  clusters  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful amethystine  crystallizations,  of  all  the  red  shades, 
from  delicate  pink  to  deep  cherry. 

The  scenery  from  the  summit  of  Specimen  Mountain 
is  indescribably  grand.  All  around  billowy  masses  rise, 
darkening  to  the  view  with  their  heavy  forest  mantles ; 
while  directly  to  the  west,  about  eight  miles  off*,  are 
Tower  Falls.  Through  the  clear,  pure  air  they  are  dis- 
tinctly seen.  The  fianking  pillars  now  seem  to  be  real 
towers,  shaped  and  proportioned  in  conformity  with  the 
nicest  and  most  exact  laws  of  Gothic  architecture,  w^hile 
the  sheeted  volume,  like  a  colossal  mirror  massively  and 
grotesquely  framed,  is  gleaming  tremulously  before  us. 

Game  of  all  kinds,  except  buff*alo,  abounds  through- 
out the  National  Park;  and  often  immense  herds  of 
buffalo  come  up  to  the  foot  of  Specimen  Mountain. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  given  the  reader  descriptions 
of  the  most  wonderful  natural  scenery  in  the  Yellow- 
stone country;  but  it  must  not  be  understood  that  tlie 
National  Park  embraces  all  it  possesses  that  is  pic- 
turesque, grand  and  sublime.      The  Big  Horn  moun- 
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tains,  which  have  their  drainage  through  the  majority 
of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone,  are  the 
peers  of  the  Alps  in  natural  scenery.  A  wdlder  region 
nowhere  exists.  The  lower  elevations  are  covered  with 
heavy  forests  of  pine,  and  the  highest,  towering  uj) 
above  the  line  of  vegetation,  are  perpetually  snow- 
crowned.  Richly  grassed  parks  and  valleys  are  numer- 
ous, but  the  major  portion  of  the  area  is  a  thickly- 
clustered  mass  of  sharply  defined  pinnacles,  over  which 
the  great  Cloud  Peak,  and  other  sky-piercing  summits, 
majestically  loom. 

In  December  of  1873  I  tried  to  reach  the  Great  Falls 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  the  geyser  basins,  in  order  to 
take  notes  and  illustrative  sketches  of  winter  views;  but 
the  snow  was  so  deep,  and  the  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  avalanches  so  imminent,  I  found  it  impossi- 
to  go  further  than  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  de- 
scribed in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter.  I  felt  amply 
repaid,  however,  for  making  the  trip  that  far.  It 
requires  a  far  more  graphic  and  ingenious  pen  than  mine 
to  describe  those  wonders  as  seen  in  the  midst  of  winter. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones  had  met 
at  the  spot,  and  flung  together  the  phenomena  peculiar 
to  each.  Bright-green  ferns,  and  other  water-plants, 
grew  in  rank  profusion  along  the  rims  of  the  myriads  of 
perpetually  boiling  springs,  in  the  hot  breath  of  which 
descending  snow  flakes  were  converted  into  water  before 
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they  reached  the  earth;  while  hard  by  were  colossal 
icicles  and  trees  thickly  encased  in  frost,  the  surrounding 
landscape  being  deeply  buried  in  snow\ 

Winter  or  summer,  the  Upper  Yellowstone  is  indeed 
tlie  Wonderland  of  the  World. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

AN  OVER-RUSH    OF    IMMIGRATION — DISPARAGING    REPORTS 

MACHINERY  COMES  IN — PROSPECTS  BRIGHTEN — DEMAND 
FOR  BUSINESS  SITES A  "  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES  " — A  CON- 
FLAGRATION— RAPID     CITY — PACTOLA "  UP     WITH    YOUR 

HANDS,     sir!" "down     WITH     YOUR     HAIR,     MADAM  !" 

EXCITING  STREET  SCENE — HORSE  THIEVES  LYNCHED — THE 

OPIUM      HOUSES ONE      OF     "  TRICKs'  "      TRICKS KITTY 

LEROY's  last  CONQUEST MOLLIE  MICKEY  WOULD  n't    BE 

A     "  MAY     QUEEN  " A     "  BONANZA     HALL  "     TRAGEDY A 

LAMENTABLE  AFFAIR LAW  AND  ORDER  TRIUMPHANT. 


W^^  HE  spring  of  1877  brought  a  large  number  into 

^^^  the  Black  Hills,  nearly  all  of  whom  made  Dead- 

21?   wood  City  their  objective  point.    Had  they  located 

*|^    at  different  points,  instead  of  huddling  together  at 

one  place,  fewer  would  have  been  disappointed.     As  it 

was,  coming  in    advance   of    the   development   of   the 

quartz  mines,  there  were,  for  a  while,  half  a  dozen  idle 

men  for  every  one  employed,  and  destitution  and  actual 

suffering  resulted  to  many. 

9 
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Large  numbers  returned  to  their  old  homes,  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  circu- 
lating the  most  disparaging  reports  everywhere.  And, 
so  far  as  the  individual  experiences  of  those  returning 
were  concerned,  they  told  but  the  plain  truth.  Had  not 
the  backward  tide  set  in  just  when  it  did,  many  would 
have  been  pushed  almost  to  the  extremity  of  starvation. 
Yet  subsequent  developments  have  proved  that  in  going 
back  the  disappointed  adventurers  left  behind  them  gold 
deposits  worth  untold  millions. 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer  machinery  began  to 
be  introduced  for  the  reduction  of  ores,  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  Black 
Hills,  an  actual  demand  was  created  for  labor;  and  this 
demand  continued  to  enlarge  with  the  increase  of  ma- 
chinery, so  that  by  the  fall  of  1877  every  team  w^as  en- 
gaged, and  every  man  employed  who  was  able  and 
willing  to  work. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  unemployed 
men  in  the  Black  Hills  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and  the 
consequent  discouraging  reports,  town  j)roperty  steadily 
advanced  in  value  in  the  towns  of  Deadwood,  Gayville, 
Central  and  Lead,  and  the  building  area  of  each  w^as 
greatly  widened.  Dry  goods  and  grocery  houses,  junk- 
shops  and  hotels,  blacksmith  shops  and  cheap  restaurants 
were  jumbled  together  in  wild  confusion.  Among  my 
notes  of  the  ludicrous  is  the  followino;  verhatim  et  liter- 
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4itim  copy  of  an. eating  liouse- 
.of  the  times:" 


-one  of  the  worst  "  signs 


Bed  Eock   hotell 
pork  &  Benes  &  comin  doins 

50  Cents, 
chickin  fixins  &  Flour  doins 

1  DoUer. 


Deadwood  City  now  boasts  fire-]3roof  business  houses, 
excellent  hotels,  and  many  elegant  private  residences; 
and  the  business  interests  there,  and  in  all  the  neighboring 
towns,  are  rapidly  growing  in  importance. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  Gayville  on  the  18th  day  of 
August,  1877,  destroying  nearly  every  house.  The  work 
of  reconstruction  was  commenced  over  the  yet  smolder- 
ing ruins,  and  within  ten  days  from  the  catastrophe  the 
new  towm  wms  again  in  existence,  with  a  better  class  of 
buildings  than  before  the  conflagration,  and  more  of 
them.  This  was  a  display  of  pluck  and  enterprise 
characteristic  of  Black  Hills  pioneers. 

The  elements  of  progress  were  also  active  in  other 
parts  of  the  Hills.  Eapid  City,  '^  the  Denver  of  the 
Black  Hills,"  situated  on  the  foot-hills,  wdiere  the  main 
Rapid  debouches  from  the  mountains,  sprung  forward 
with  new  life.     It  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  sur- 
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Touiided  cities  in  tlie  Far  West,  being  the  agricultural 
centre  of  the  new  El  Dorado,  besides  controlling  the 
trade  of  the  immense  mineral  deposits  of  Spring  and 
Rapid  creeks.  It  is  now  the  countj-seat  of  Pennington 
county,  boasts  a  wide-awake  newspaper,  is  spoken  of  as 
the  terminus  of  the  first  railroad  that  will  be  built  to 
the  Hills,  and  is  advancing  with  magic  strides. 

Pactola,  eighteen  miles  above  Rapid  City,  was  founded 
in  the  summer  of  1877,  and  aspires,  along  with  Rapid 
City,  to  be  "the  distributing  point"  of  the  new  El 
Dorado.  It  is  also  in  Pennington  county,  and  in  the 
election  for  the  permanent  location  of  the  county-seat 
Pactola  came  near  being  the  place  selected.  Rapid  City 
gaining  the  day  by  a  very  small  majority.  The  town- 
site  of  Pactola  is  very  beautiful.  At  that  point  the 
valley  of  tlie  Rapid  w^idens  out,  in  circular  form,  into  a 
lovely  glen,  about  three  miles  in  circumference;  and  it 
is  walled  in  all  around  by  high,  precipitous  mountains, 
covered  with  stately  pines,  and  through  the  town-site 
the  creek,  its  banks  grassy  and  willow-fringed,  gracefully 
meanders. 

There  is  a  limited  amount  of  good  farming  land,  and 
some  extensive  stock  ranges,  near  Pactola,  and,  being 
the  centre  of  the  Rapid  creek  deposits,  and  central  to 
the  mining  districts,  generally,  it  certainly  has  a  bright 
future. 

The  progress  of  events  in   the  Hills  during  the  last 
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year  was  marked  by  some  local  events  and  incidents 
worthy  of  record. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  stage  routes  from  Cheyenne 
and  Sidney  became  infested  with  highwaymen,  and,  for 
a  long  while,  scarcely  a  w^eek  passed  that  a  coach  was 
not  attacked  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  lines.  The 
knights  of  the  road,  however,  secured  but  little  booty 
out  of  all  their  robberies,  as  parties  going  out  expected 
an  attack,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  usually  carried  only 
just  enough  money  to  defray  their  traveling  expenses ; 
w^liile  the  shippers  of  bullion  risked  but  little  on  the 
Union  Pacific  stage  routes.  All  told,  the  robbers  could 
not  have  secured  over  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars — a 
very  small  amount  for  each,  when  equally  divided  among 
the  confederates. 

Their  audacity  and  cool  impudence  in  committing  the 
robberies  have  never  been  exceeded.  At  first  they 
gallantly  allowed  lady  passengers  to  pass  without  search- 
ing their  persons;  but,  one  having  gone  through  without 
molestation  who  had  a  large  amount  of  greenbacks  tied 
up  in  her  hair,  and  afterwards  boasting  of  the  success 
of  the  dodge,  which  came  to  the  ears  of  the  robbers, 
they  finally  adopted  the  plan  of  making  no  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex,  and  "  Down  with  your  hair, 
madam,"  became  as  common  a  command  as  "Up  with 
your  hands,  sir." 

On  one  occasion,  when  committino;  the  third  of  three 
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successive  robberies,  they  instructed  the  driver  to  "  bring- 
out  a  pair  of  gold-scales  the  next  trip,"  saying  they 
could  not  "  divide  tlie  dust  very  satisfactorily  with  a 
spoon." 

Sometimes  they  had  the  hardihood  to  come  into  Dead- 
wood  City  for  supplies — acts  of  most  reckless  daring,  as 
they  w^ellknew  they  would  be  strung  up,  without  Judge 
or  jury,  should  their  identity  be  established. 

An  incident  characteristic  of  the  times  I  will  relate. 

On  a  Sunday  of  last  August,  while  sitting  in  the 
office  of  the  "Welch  House,  at  Deadw^ood  City,  I  was. 
startled  at  hearing  pistol  reports  in  rapid  succession  on 
the  next  street,  about  half  a  block  from  the  hotel. 
Hastening  to  the  scene,  I  saw  a  man  spurring  a  horse 
out  of  town.  He  had  his  face  turned  backward,  and, 
with  a  cocked  revolver  in  his  hand,  was  holding  in  check 
an  infuriated  crowd  of  hundreds,  who  were  folio wing'^and 
firing  at  him.  "  Hoad  age7it /  ^^  w^as  the  exciting  cry 
from  a  multitude  of  throats,  as  scores  of  fire-arms  were 
discharged  at  him  in  quick  succession.  Finally,  a  bullet 
penetrated  the  desperate  fellow's  horse,  and  steed  and 
rider  fell  together,  the  latter  very  seriously  wounded. 

Before  allowing  himself  to  be  taken  he  exacted  from 
the  Sheriff*  a  promise  of  protection,  and  was  escorted  to 
jail  under  a  strong  guard.  He  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Cheyenne,  where  he  recovered  from  his  injuries,  had 
a  jury  trial  on  the  charge  of  highway  robbery,  and  was. 
accjuitted. 
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I  learned,  in  regard  to  his  hair-breadth  escape  and 
desperate  defense  at  Deadwood,  that  he  had  been  stopped 
on  the  street  by  a  man  named  May,  who  positively 
asserted  that  he  recognized  him  as  the  person  who,  some 
weeks  before,  had  robbed  him  of  several  hnndred  dollars ; 
and,  the  accuser  standing  w^ell  in  the  community,  his 
statement  was  generally  credited.  May,  with  drawn 
revolver,  ordered  him  to  surrender;  but  the  latter  refused 
to  betaken,  and  snatched  his  own  pistol  from  its  scabbard, 
when  they  fired  at  each  other  almost  simultaneously. 
May  received  the  bullet  of  the  supposed  robber  through 
his  arm.  The  latter,  seeing  a  crowd  gather  to  overpower 
him,  jumped  on  a  fine  saddled  horse,  hitched  near,  not 
his  own,  and  tried  to  escape,  with  the  result  above  given. 

The  fellow,  when  interviewed  in  jail,  said  his  name  was 
Webb,  that  he  was  from  Texas,  that  himself  and  another 
man — arrested  the  same  day — belonged  to  a  party  of 
hunters  who  were  camped  on  the  Redwater,  and  that 
they  had  come  in  for  supplies.  This  story  was  not 
believed  by  anybody. 

A  letter,  just  received  from  one  of  my  correspondents, 
informs  me  that  Webb  has  returned  to  the  Hills, 
determined  upon  revenge,  and  it  may  be  the  end  of  the 
affair  is  not  yet.  A  local  paper,  noticing  his  return, 
advises  him  to  "  go  slow,  or  his  next  trial  will  be  without 
Judge  or  jury." 

Besides  the  gangs  of  highway  robbers  who  operated 
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on  the  stage  roads,  the  mining  camps  and  farming  settle- 
ments were  long  infested  with  horse  thieves — organized, 
it  was  said,  into  a  confederation  which  extended  from  the 
Hills  to  the  railroad  towns.  They  had  many  "  caches," 
— wild,  secluded  places  for  concealing  stock, — the  prin- 
cipal one  of  which  was  up  on  the  divide  between  Rapid 
and  Spring  creeks. 

Kapid  City,  being  the  first  town  reached  in  going 
into,  and  the  last  passed  in  coming  out  from,  the  Hills, 
and  the  centre  of  unsurpassed  stock  ranges,  suffered  the 
most  from  this  class  of  thieves.  For  a  long  period 
scarcely  a  week  passed  that  some  citizen  of  the  town,  or 
ranchman  in  the  vicinity,  did  not  have  stock  stolen. 

After  many  exciting  chases  after  the  thieves  without 
making  captures,  a  party  of  pursuers  succeeded,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1877,  in  overhauling  three  of  them  on  the 
Box  Elder,  eight  miles  out  from  Eapid  City.  They  had 
a  number  of  stolen  horses  in  their  possession  when 
arrested.  They  gave  their  names  as  Hall,  Allen  and 
Curry.  The  Sheriff  confined  them  in  a  warehouse,  and 
placed  an  armed  guard  over  them. 

The  rest  of  the  drama  is  altogether  scenic.  The  next 
morning  at  daylight  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  three 
thieves  could  have  been  seen  dangling  from  the  stout 
limb  of  a  pine  tree,  at  the  road-side,  a  short  distance 
above  Rapid  City,  a  conspicuous  notice,  posted  near, 
warning  all  others  prowling  around  with  tlie  intention 
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of  appropriating  other  people's  property,  that  the  same 
fate  would  be  theirs  if  they  did  not  immediately  emigrate. 

This  summary  proceeding  accomplished  its  purpose; 
Eapid  City,  and  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity,  have  not 
since  been  molested,  to  any  extent,  by  horse  thieves,  and 
for  a  long  time  horse  stealing  was  stopped  in  all  parts 
of  the  Hills. 

The  Governor  of  the  Territory  issued  a  proclamation 
offering  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  lynchers,  but  it  had  no  more  effect 
than  an  arrow  fired  at  the  sun,  as  the  most  substantial 
citizens  approved  of  the  course  taken.  The  verdict  of 
the  coroner's  jury  was,  substantially,  that  Hall,  Allen 
and  Curry,  considering  their  characters,  and  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  at  the  time,  had  stopped  breathing  nat- 
urally enough. 

The  last  exploit  in  the  horse-stealing  line,  of  which  I 
have  heard,  occurred  about  the  middle  of  May,  1878, 
and  terminated  as  tragically  to  the  perpetrators  as  the  last 
enterprise  of  Hall,  Allen  and  Curry.  At  that  time  two 
horse  thieves  were  overtaken  by  their  pursuers,  while 
attempting  to  cross  the  Cheyenne  river,  on  the  Sidney 
route,  having  stolen  horses  in  their  possession  at  the 
time.  Two  well-directed  bullets  tumbled  them  from 
their  saddles,  and  their  lifeless  bodies  floated  down  the 
turbulent  stream,  food  for  fishes  or  wolves.  Their 
names   are   unknown,  the   wilderness    ri\'er  charital)lv 
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carrying  their  mortal  remains  where  they  woiikl  never 
be  recovered  for  identification. 

The  irrepressible  Chinaman,  who  finds  his  way  next 
to  the  first  in  all  new  mining  camps,  has  firmly  estab- 
lished himself  and  his  barbaric  institutions  in  the  new 
El  Dorado.  Opium  houses  are  prominent  features 
of  Deadwood  City.  They  are  chiefly  patronized  by 
white  courtesans,  though  all  classes  frequent  them.  I 
vjsited  one  to  take  notes,  and  will  briefly  give  the  reader 
the  result. 

It  is  a  two-story  frame  house,  on  either  side  flanked 
by  pagan  drug-stores,  doctor-shops  and  bawdy  houses. 
The  locality  is  characterized  by  that  insufferable  musk 
smell  which  burdens  the  air  wherever  Mongolians  con- 
gregate, and  also  by  the  fumes  of  scented  tapers,  which 
the  Chinese  usually  keep  burning  at  their  doors  to  scare 
off  Asiatic  hob-goblins. 

Upon  entering,  myself  and  companion  w^ere  approached 
by  a  gray-headed  old  barbarian,  wearing  a  flowing  robe 
of  heavy  black  silk.  He  was  the  proprietor,  or  mana- 
ger. "  Hab  smoke? "  he  asked  us.  We  replied  affirma- 
tively, wdien  a  servant  appeared,  his  baggy  cotton  trousers 
and  gown  scrupulously  clean,  and  escorted  us  up  stairs. 

Grotesque  pictures,  and  other  ornaments  of  Oriental 
design,  profusely  decorated  the  walls,  above  and  below. 

I  was  especially  struck  by  the  sepulchral  silence  per- 
vading the  place.     The  opium  influence  seemed  to  have 
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lulled  all  within  the  charmed  circle  into  death-like 
passivity.  Though  a  bevy  of  naturally  gossiping  women 
were  under  the  roof,  only  a  low  buzz  of  whisperings 
could  be  heard.  The  servants,  wearing  light,  felt-soled 
sandals,  stepped  as  noiselessly  as  cats,  and  always  spoke 
in  subdued  tones.  It  was  a  retirement  from  the  prac- 
tical realities  of  life,  its  cares  and  vexations  and  strifes, 
to  an  imaginary  tranquil  realm  of  dreams  and  pleasing 
reveries.  There,  under  the  influence  of  the  poisonous 
narcotic,  the  disappointments  and  blasting  errors  of  life 
are  forgotten,  and  the  infatuated  votaries  of  the  habit, 
with  leaden  eyes  and  stupefied  minds,  deliberately  sacri- 
fice soul  and  body  to  the  fatal  indulgence. 

The  upper  story  is  subdivided  into  fifteen  or  twenty 
narrow  rooms,  a  row  on  each  side  of  a  central  dividing 
aisle,  and  each  room  contains  a  small  table,  and  from 
four  to  six  stools. 

We  were  seated  at  one  of  these  small  tables,  when  the 
servant,  having  first  demanded  and  received  a  dollar, 
brought  us  a  couple  of  cards,  with  about  a  thimbleful  of 
the  opium  mixture  on  each,  and  two  pipes. 

We  wanted  but  one  card ;  but,  under  the  rules  of  the 
establishment,  one  had  to  be  ordered  for  each  seat  occu- 
pied. 

While  my  friend  was  giving  me  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  modus  operandi  of  opium  smoking — simply 
frying  the  mixture  in  a  lamp  until  the  oil  is  consumed, 
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and  then  inhaling  the  smoke  from  the  residuum  while 
burning  it  in  a  smoking-pipe — I  took  out  my  half  dol- 
lar's worth  in  taking  notes. 

The  extent  to  which  this  pernicious  vice  prevails  in 
the  mining  towns,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
spreading,  is  alarming.  The  first  white  victims  were 
courtesans  and  their  '^friends;"  but  now,  as  I  have  had 
ocular  proof,  people  of  reputed  respectability,  of  both 
sexes,  including  no  few  of  the  leading  business  men, 
jDatronize  the  opium  houses.  The  murderous  practice 
is  even  openly  spoken  of  as  an  evil  which  should  be  en- 
couraged and  protected,  on  the  ground  that  opium  de- 
stroys the  appetite  for  alcoholic  liquors — said  to  be  a 
fact — and  is  not  so  brutalizing  in  its  effects. 

There  are  three  large  opium-houses  in  Deadwood 
City,  the  aggregate  income  of  which  is  enormous. 
As  the  law-makers  of  Dakota  were  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  vice  at  their  last  session,  these  chambers 
of  death  are  under  no  legal  restrictions  whatever,  and 
are  constantly  crowded  with  victims — a  growing  army 
of  physical  and  mental  wrecks,  deliberately,  and  in 
nearly  every  case  without  hope  of  rescue,  going  down 
to  premature  graves. 

Out  of  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  business  houses^ 
by  actual  count,  which  existed  at  Deadwood  City  on  the 
twentieth  of  last  November,  there  were  two  hundred 
''  sporting  "  houses — drinking  saloons,  gambling  resorts, 
and  still  worse  places. 
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The  ''sporting"  women  are  usually  connected  with 
personal  difficulties  of  a  fatal  or  serious  character. 

''  Tricks/'  referred  to  in  a  preceding  chapter,  in  the 
winter  of  1877  widened  her  notoriety — which  had  al- 
ready extended  over  three  Territories — by  ''shooting 
her  man."  The  w^ound  inflicted  was  serious,  and  the 
fellow  had  a  narrow^  escape  for  his  life.  Public  senti- 
ment w^as  on  her  side,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  her  unfortunate  sisters 
were  possessed  of  equal  pluck  and  nerve  in  defending 
themselves  against  that  degraded  class  of  males  who 
live  by  extorting  from  outcast  women.  Her  victim 
had  struck  her,  and  w^as  follow^ing  her  up  wdth  threats, 
when  she  shot  him.  "  Tricks"  is  emphatically  a  char- 
acter of  the  gold  mines — was  raised  in  the  mines  of  Col- 
orado, graduated  in  the  mines  of  Montana,  and  is  de- 
termined, to  use  a  common  dialectical  phrase  of  the 
West,   "  to  hold  her  end  up  "  in  the  mines  of  Dakota. 

Kitty  Leroy  w^as  a  variety  actress,  and  her  specialty 
was  the  danseiise  business.  She  also  practiced,  with 
signal  success,  the  art  of  winning  new  lovei's  and  jilting 
old  ones.  And  yet  Kitty  assumed  to  be  "  a  respectable 
woman,"  and  was  particular  about  who  occupied  a  seat 
next  to  her  at  the  opium  house — which  she  frequented 
with  great  regularity.  But  Kitty  made  one  conquest 
too  many.  She  married  a  Deadwood  gambler;  and, 
shortly  after  the  union,  he  paid  a  professional  visit  to 
Colorado.     This  proves  lie  did  not  fully  understand  Kit- 
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tj's  ardent  nature.  For  her  to  live  a  week  without  an 
"  affiiiitj,"  with  plenty  of  male  '^  affinity"-hunters  all 
around,  would  have  been  as  impossible  as  to  suppress  a 
conflagration  by  pouring  turpentine  on  the  flames.  So 
she  took  kindly  to  gambler  No.  2  almost  before  gam- 
bler No.  1,  her  husband,  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  des- 
tination. As  soon  as  the  latter,  who  was  really  in  love 
with  Kitty,  heard  of  her  faithlessness,  he  added  another 
revolver  to  his  stock  of  fire-arms,  'and  started  back  to 
Deadwood,  resolved  to  kill,  on  sight,  both  his  wife  and 
her  paramour.  Upon  his  arrival  he  sent  a  note,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  Kitty,  to  the  destroyer 
of  his  happiness,  inviting  him  to  come  to  Kitty's  room 
— this  being  the  plan  to  get  them  together  for  the  in- 
tended slaughter.  But  the  messenger  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  gambler  No.  2  kept  out  of  the  way.  Then, 
finding  himself  foiled,  so  far  as  the  latter  was  con-  - 
cerned,  he  contented  himself  with  putting  one  bullet 
through  Kitty's  heart,  another  through  her  brains, 
when  he  rung  down  the  curtain  on  the  bloody  scene  by 
fatally  shooting  himself. 

This  is  the  Kitty  Leroy  tragedy  in  a  nut-shell;  but  if 
any  one  wishes  to  make  Kitty  the  central  figure  of  a 
fifty-cent  novel  about  injured  innocence  and  myrtyrdom 
to  love,  introducing  the  desperate  devotion  of  her  last 
husband  as  proof  of  the  irresistible  influence  of  her 
personal  charms,  he  has  the  author's  carte  blanche  to  do 
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SO.  She  ought  to  be  a  tip-top  subject  for  the  purpose — 
was  tall  and  symmetrical  in  build,  features  rather  classic, 
despite  the  marring  lowness  of  her  forehead,  and  the 
expression  of  her  affectional  nature  seemed  to  be,  to 
everybody,  "  I  might  fall  in  love  with  you,  if  you  would 
only  give  me  half  a  chance." 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1878,  MoUie  Mickey,  one  of 
Deadwood's  "  soiled  doves,"  objected  to  being  made  a 
"  May  queen,"  and  thereby  lost  a  finger,  and  came  near 
losing  her  life.  James  D.  May,  possessed  by  "  the  green- 
eyed  monster  "  and  the  spirit  of  tarantula  juice,  fired 
three  shots  at  MoUie.  The  first  bullet  missed;  the 
second  reduced  the  number  of  fingers  on  one  of  Mol- 
lie's  hands  to  three;  and  the  third  would  have  put 
a  period  to  her  earthly  troubles  if  it  had  not  glanced 
from  the  steel  ribs  of  her  corset.  This  is  the  first 
instance  on  record,  probably,  of  the  corset  prolonging 
instead  of  shortening  female  life. 

A  night  watchman  was  shot  and  killed  at  Bonanza 
Hall,  last  July  or  August,  in  a  difficulty  with  some  of 
the  many  reckless  women  who,  at  that  time,  made 
their  homes  at  the  place — having  lodging  rooms  on  the 
upper  floor,  and  spending  the  nights  dancing  and 
carousing  in  the  large  bar-room  below.  It  is  a  gratify- 
ing evidence  of  the  social  improvement  in  Deadwood 
City  that  this  once  infamous  rendezvous  of  degraded 
humanity,  male  and   female,   has  been   turned  into  a 
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district  conrt-rooii].  Where,  a  few  montlis  ag^,  there 
was  a  paiidemoiiiiiin  of  all  kinds  of  row^dyism  and 
ribaldry,  the  blind-folded  goddess  now  holds  aloft  her 
evenly -balanced  scales. 

Several  homicides  occnrred  in  1877,  and  the  winter 
and  early  spring  of  1878,  over  property  disputes;  but, 
as  they  have  no  special  bearing  on  the  social  conditions, 
I  do  not  deem  them  of  sufficient  historic  value  to  give 
the  details. 

The  most  lamentable  of  the  Hills  tragedies  was  the 
killing  of  Lloyd  Forbes,  by  Wm.  Gay,  at  Gayville,  on 
the  26th  of  last  April.  An  irresponsible  colored  man 
delivered  a  note,  anonymously  signed,  to  the  wdfe  of 
Gay,  requesting  her  to  meet  the  writer  "  by  moonlight;" 
and  this  note  she  gave  to  her  husband,  who  arrived 
about  the  time  of  its  delivery.  He  demanded  of  the 
negro  the  name  of  the  party  who  sent  it,  and  was 
answered  "  Lloyd  Forbes."  "Without  further  investiga- 
tion. Gay  at  once  went  to  Lloyd — who  was  unarmed, 
and  denied  having  sent  the  note — and  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  him,  ending  by  fatally  shooting  him.  Gay 
claimed  the  shot  w^as  accidental.  The  murdered  man's 
parents,  universally  respected,  were  in  the  Hills  at 
tlie  time  of  the  tragedy.  The  town  of  Gayville 
was  named  after  Gay.  Lloyd  Forbes  was  just  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood,  and  in  their  sad  bereavement  the 
current  of  ])opular  symj^athy  w\as  altogether  w^ith  the 
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parents.  Gay  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  in  the 
second  degree,  and  sentenced  to  three  years'  confinement 
in  the  penitentiary.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  is 
pending. 

But  I  have  been  giving  the  darker  shades  of  life  in 
the  Black  Hills.  This  is  necessary  to  making  the  record 
full  and  complete.  There  is  a  brighter  side,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  I  turn  to  it.  Acts  of  lawlessness  and  rowdyism 
are  confined  to  the  vicious  classes,  who  take  good  care 
not  to  molest  orderly  and  honest  people.  There  are 
now  many  refined  families  in  the  Hills  towns  and  settle- 
ments, and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  Excellent 
schools  have  been  established,  and  are  numerously 
attended.  The  leading  benevolent  and  charitable  orders 
have  perfected  organizations,  which  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Several  church  edifices  have  been  erected, 
and  the  moral  elements,  both  orthodoxy  and  free-thought, 
are  to-day  unmistakably  in  the  ascendency,  and  steadily 
growing  stronger.  Regular  courts  of  justice  are  main- 
tained in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  security  to  person 
and  property,  among  the  law-abiding,  is  as  full  and 
complete  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union, 
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FARMING  LANDS — STOCK  RANGES — TIMBER — DIVERSIFIED 
INDUSTRIES  AND  A  PERFECTED  CIVILIZATION. 


Ill  HE  Black  Hills  is  the  best  field  for  quartz  pros- 
Jpecting  ever  discovered.  It  is  emphatically  a 
3k    Tcgion  of  mineral  veins,  gold,  silver  and  copper, 

^  throughout.  I  believe  more  mining  machinerv 
will  be  in  operation  in  that  country,  when  it  is  fully 
developed,  than  is  now  operated  in  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Montana  combined.  This,  I  know,  will  seem  an  extrav- 
agant statement  to  the  general  reader;  but  I  make  it 
with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  developments  of  the 
next  five  years  will  demonstrate  its  correctness. 

There  are  two  great  parallel  belts  of  mineral  veins  in 
the  Black  Hills,  extending,  in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
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direction,  a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  In  the  belt- 
next  to  the  eastern  foot-hills  silver  is  often  the  predom- 
inating metal,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  good  show  of 
copper  in  it.  Gold  is  the  predominating  metal  in  the 
central  and  western  belt;  but  gold  and  silver,  and 
occasionally  copper,  are  found  in  both  belts. 

I  have  several  times  traced  these  belts  of  fissn.res  from 
the  Deadwood  country  all  through  the  Hills  to  the 
extreme  southern  rim.  Of  course  they  cannot  be  con- 
tinuously traced  by  the  croj)pings  throughout  this 
distance,  but  the  veins  crop  out  often  enough  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  trends  are  continuous  all  the  way  across 
the  Hills,  from  north  to  south.  At  the  crossing  of  the 
Eapid,  especially,  the  veins,  of  both  gold  and  silver, 
show  very  prominently. 

The  general  indications  are  the  same  from  Deadwood 
City,  in  the  north,  to  Custer  City,  in  the  south,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  time  many  miles  of  gold  veins 
will  be  developed  in  the  Black  Hills  fully  as  rich,  and 
every  way  as  valuable,  as  the  few  hundred  feet  around 
Deadwood  City,  Lead  City,  Central  City  and  Gayville, 
for  which  capitalists  have  paid  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars. 

These  mineral  belts  are  of  immense  width,  extending 
nearly  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  foot-hills,  making 
the  Black  Hills  auriferous  or  argentiferous  at  almost 
every  point. 
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I  believe  the  central  portions — the  quartz  districts 
alon^  the  Rapid,  Castle  and  Spring  creeks — will  prove, 
in  the  end,  the  most  valuable  for  quartz,  as  well  as  the 
most  productive  placer  districts.  I  base  this  opinion 
upon  the  facts  that  the  veins  in  those  sections  are,  as  a 
rule,  better  defined  than  those  in  other  localities,  and 
are  possessed  of  superior  natural  working  advantages. 
In  saying  this  I  have  no  disposition  to  disparage  the 
northern  quartz  interests — which  I  know  to  be  of 
immense  extent  and  incalculable  value;  but  I  give  it  as 
my  impartial  opinion,  based  uj)on  personal  explorations 
in  all  parts  of  the  Hills,  in  which  I  have  frequently 
traced  the  great  belts  of  veins,  over  rugged  divides  and 
across  deep-down  canyons,  from  the  colossal  Ida  Gray 
mine,  in  the  northern  section,  to  the  great  veins,  on 
Eapid  and  Castle  creeks ;  and  thence  on  through  to  the 
rich  cement  deposits  about  Ilayward  City,  Rockerville 
and  Custer  City,  in  the  southern  section.  I  expressed 
this  opinion  in  a  published  work  given  to  the  public 
over  a  year  ago;  and  it  has  been  sustained  by  the  devel- 
opments of  the  last  six  months. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  many  to-day  in  the  Black  Hills 
Avho  are  ignorant  of  that  country's  general  mineral 
resources.  Probably  not  over  one  in  ten  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  quartz  mining  in  the  north  have  extended 
their  investigation  over  ten  miles  beyond  Deadwood 
City;  and  the  very  ones  who  have  invested  tlie  most 
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heavily  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  vast  mineral 
deposits  of  the  interior. 

Machinery  is  now  being  introduced  in  the  central  and 
southern  districts,  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  results, 
upon  the  whole,  will  exceed  expectations — that  the  field 
of  quartz  mining  operations  in  the  Black  Hills  will 
steadily  widen,  until  there  sliall  be  a  continuous  chain 
of  mills  in  operation  from  Lead  City,  in  the  north,  to 
the  southern  and  soutlieastern  foot-liills.  I  believe  the 
veins  already  discovered  would  warrant  the  immediate 
investment  of  millions  in  developing  machinery,  and 
the  employment  of  thousands  of  miners  to  the  hundreds 
now  eno;ao;ed.  But  w^orkincr  men  are  cautioned  not  to 
again  rush  thither  in  advance  of  developing  machinery, 
for  without  it  this  immensity  of  wealth  is  as  unavailable 
as  if  it  were  in  the  moon.  I  believe  the  gold  and  silver 
yield  of  the  Black  Hills  will  be  much  greater  ten  years 
hence  than  at  any  time  between  now  and  then. 

I  estimate  the  total  gold  yield  of  1876  at  $1,500,000; 
of  1877  at  $3,000,000;  and  believe  the  gold  and  silver 
yield  of  1878  will  not  fall  below  $6,000,000. 

The  principal  silver  developments  are  in  the  nortli 
where  population  was  first  concentrated  and  capital 
first  attracted  by  the  excitement  over  the  rich  shallow 
diggings  in  Deadwood  gulch ;  but  wide  and  promising 
veins  of  silver  have  also  been  discovered  on  Eapid  and 
Spring  creeks.     The  silver  production  has  been  small. 
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SO  far,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  the  proper  work- 
ing system  has  not  yet  been  applied;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  enormous  when  experience  shall  have 
taught  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  working  methods. 
The  silver  ores  of  both  Rapid  creek  and  Bear  Butte 
districts  assay  well,  and  must,  therefore,  yield  well, 
when  properly  worked.  A  shipment  of  19,010  pounds 
of  ore  from  Bear  Butte  district  to  one  of  the  Eastern 
reduction  establishments,  sent  out  last  December,  yield- 
ed $583.20  over  the  cost  of  mining  and  transportation. 
With  the  necessary  facilities  for  reducing  the  ore  right 
at  the  mine,  the  profits  would  have  been  very  large. 

Bear  Butte  silver  district  is  eight  miles  southeast  of 
Deadwood  City;  and  Rapid  Creek  district  is  just  half 
way  between  Deadwood  City  and  Custer  City,  being 
about  the  geographical  centre  of  the  Black  Hills.  Over 
five  hundred  locations  have  been  made  in  the  two 
districts.  The  ores  are  usually  of  the  smelting  class, 
though  some  very  promising  milling  ores  have  been 
found. 

Quicksilver  has  been  found  in  the  great  ^'Hidden 
King"  gold  and  silver  mine,  at  Pactola,  and  at  various 
points  south  and  southeast  of  Pactola. 

Good  copper  ore  has  been  found  on  Box  Elder  Creek. 

Petroleum  wells  and  saline  springs  have  been  discov- 
ered on  the  west  side  of  the  Black  Hills. 

Bituminous  coal  exists  in  many  places. 
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111  the  development  of  this  varied  and  practically 
inexhaustible -mineral  wealth  many  fortunes  will  be 
lost,  as  well  as  many  realized.  Hundreds  who  are  to- 
day in  j)overty  will  there  amass  great  wealth,  some 
probably  become  millionaires ;  while  many  will  wreck 
the  fortunes  accumulated  in  other  fields  of  industry.  I 
know  scores  of  gray-headed  men — broken  in  health  and 
in  the  straits  of  poverty,  but  miners  still — who  entered 
upon  gold  mining  in  lusty  youth,  and  have  not  yet  got 
their  "home  stake;"  and  I  know  others  who  made 
themselves  independently  rich  in  a  few  months'  time. 
Six  years  ago  I  looked  into  the  lifeless,  haggard  face  of 
generous  old  Pete  Comstock,  once  owner  of  the  great 
vein  bearing  his  name,  which  has  made  scores  of  men 
millionaires.  In  the  frenzy  of  despair,  having  just 
returned  from  an  unsuccessful  prospecting  venture,  he 
terminated  his  checkered  life  by  putting  a  bullet 
through  his  brains.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
miner's  life. 

When  mining  is  considered  as  unconnected  with  other 
industrial  pursuits,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  turn- 
ing a  single  furrow  is  worth  more  to  the  permanent 
wealth  of  a  country  than  opening  a  bonanza.  Mining, 
independently  viewed,  is  simply  barbaric.  It  strips  a 
country  of  its  native  wealth,  leaving  behind  no  recom- 
pensing monuments  of  beauty  or  valuable  contributions 
to  civilization. 
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The  intelligent  reader,  reflecting  npon  these  facts,  will 
ask  information  in  regard  to  the  natural  resources  of  tlie 
Black  Hills  region  aside  from  its  mineral  wealth,  know- 
ing that  its  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  though  even 
richer  and  more  lasting  than  I  have  reported  them  to  be, 
are  not  alone  sufficient  to  make  it  a  country  of  progress 
and  enterprise,  of  happy  and  refined  homes. 
That  information  I  will  endeavor  to  give. 
In  estimating  the  extent  of  farming  lands  in  and  close 
enough  to  the  Black  Hills  to  be  tributary  to  their  local 
markets,  I  shall,  as  I  have  done  in  considering  the 
cultivable  area  of  the  Yellowstone  basin,  exclude  those 
j)ortions  which  may  be  considered  as  grazing  rather  than 
tillable  tracts — giving  the  former  distinctive  considera- 
tion. 

The  Belle  Fourche,  or  North  Fork  of  the  Cheyenne, 
and  the  South  Fork,  aggregate  about  three  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  the  bordering  valley  lands  having  an 
average  width  of  probably  five  miles.  In  places  the 
soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  being  a  black  loam,  from  three  to 
six  feet  in  depth.  But  the  fertile  tracts  are  of  limited 
extent,  the  major  portion  of  the  valley  lands  having  a 
light,  sandy,  and  unproductive  soil. 

There  are  fine  groves  of  timber,  principally  cotton- 
wood,  along  the  two  Forks  of  the  Cheyenne,  afibrding 
an  ample  supply  for  building,  fencing  and  fuel. 

Outside  the  timber  belts  the  land  lies  in  undulating 
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prairies  or  table-lands.  The  best  farm  sites  are  to  be 
found  on  these  np-lands,  for  reasons  that  the  agricultural 
immigrant  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  In  moun- 
tainous countries  the  lands  most  liable  to  frosts  are  those 
nearest  the  great  water-courses.  The  bottom-lands  are 
sometimes  good  for  oats,  and  are  usually  valuable  for 
their  heavy  growth  of  hay  grasses,  but  are  not  adapted 
to  general  tillage.  They  are  also  subject  to  overflow, 
still  further  increasing  the  hazards  of  attempting  to 
cultivate  them. 

On  the  up-lands  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  excellent 
wheat  ground;  and  in  some  localities  the  more  tender 
vegetables,  such  as  melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  etc., 
and  the  hardier  varieties  of  tree  fruits,  might  do  well. 

I  think  one-fifth,  at  least,  of  the  valley  lands  of  the 
two  Forks  of  the  Cheyenne,  or  an  aggregate  of  three 
hundred  square  miles,  could  be  successfully  cultivated. 
This  would  subdivide  into  twelve  hundred  farms,  of  a 
quarter-section  each,  all  within  easy  marketing  distance 
of  the  mining  camps. 

As  flour  has  never  been  rated  in  the  Black  Hills  below 
$6.50  per  hundred  pounds,  and  never  can  be  much  lower 
before  railroad  communication  is  established,  a  more 
profltable  fleld  for  farming  cannot  be  found  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

Outside  a  few  stock  ranch  locations,  none  of  the  Belle 
Fourche  and  the  South  Fork  lands  have  yet  been  ap])r(>- 
priated. 
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Back  from  the  two  Forks  of  the  Cheyenne,  towards 
the  mountains,  are  also  extensive  districts  of  excellent 
farming  lands — practically  proved  to  be  snch.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  valleys  of  the  Eedwater  and 
SjDearfish,  on  the  north  and  northwest.  Rapid  creek 
valley,  on  the  east,  and  French  creek  vallej^,  on  the 
south;  but  I  will  not  consider  French  creek  valley,  as, 
nnfortnnately,  it  does  not  now,  and  may  never,  possess 
adequate  irrigating  facilities. 

The  cultivable  area  of  the  Redw^ater  and  Speariish 
valleys  embraces  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles,  or  land  enough  for  six  hundred  farms  of  a 
(]^uarter-section  each.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
locations  have  been  made  in  those  valleys — fifty  of  which 
have  been  improved  by  actual  cultivation ;  the  remainder 
being  devoted  to  stock  raising.  Everything  grown  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  in  the  same  latitude,  can  be, 
and  has  been,  successfully  raised  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Redwater  and  Spearfish.  One  S23earfish  farm  netted  its 
owners,  in  1877,  $15,000,  from  potatoes  alone;  after  which 
they  sold  their  improvements  for  $3,000. 

The  supply  of  water  is  ample  to  irrigate  all  the  farm- 
ing lands  of  the  Spearfish  and  Redwater  valleys. 

The  cultivable  extent  of  tlie  lower  Rapid  creek  valley 
— all  of  it  below  its  emergement  from  the  mountains, — 
and  the  contiguous  lands  which  may  be  irrigated  from 
the  Rapid,  must  aggregate  two  hundred  square  miles, 
or  enough  for  eight  hundred  quarter-section  farms. 
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Probably  not  to  exceed  one  hnndred  and  fifty  locations 
liave  yet  been  made  in  this  section,  leaving  room  for  six 
Imndred  and  fifty  more. 

Enongli  grain  has  been  raised  in  the  Rapid  creek 
valley  to  demonstrate  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and 
climate  to  the  production  of  all  the  small  grains ;  and 
the  finest  potatoes  exhibited  at  the  Dakota  Territorial 
Fair  in  1877  were  produced  on  the  town  site  of  Pactola, 
eighteen  miles  above  Rapid  City,  where  the  growing 
season  is  somewhat  shorter  than  on  or  below  the  foot- 
hills. 

All  the  farming  lands  of  the  Rapid  creek  valley  are 
advantageously  situated  for  irrigating,  and  the  supply  of 
water  for  that  purpose  is  unfailing. 

As  plums,  and  other  wild  fruits,  grow  abundantly 
along  the  foot-hills,  and  on  the  lower  water-courses,  I 
believe  the  hardier  varieties  of  fruits  can  be  produced 
in  the  Black  Hills. 

According  to  the  above  estimates,  which  I  am  confident 
are  below  rather  than  above  the  correct  figures,  there  are 
enough  choice  farming  lands  on  the  two  Forks  of  the 
Oheyeime,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rapid,  Redwater 
and  Spearfish  creeks,  for  2,466  quarter-section  farms. 
Only  three  hundred  have  yet  been  located,  leaving  2,166 
for  future  comers. 

In  my  estimate  I  have  not  taken  into  account  the 
innumerable  little  isolated  valleys,  in  all  parts  of  the 
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country  surrounding  and  in  the  interior  of  tlie  Black 
Hills,  where  good  farming  tracts  may  be  found,  and  I 
exclude  all  that  is  not  specially  adapted  to  cultivation. 
Including  these  minor  valleys,  I  may  safely  say  there 
are  a  half  million  acres  of  the  richest  soil  in  and  about 
the  Black  Hills  subject  to  location  under  the  pre-emption 
and  homestead  laws.  Three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  farms,  embracing  the  most  productive 
soil,  in  a  country  where  flour  brings  six  to  ten  dollars  a 
hundred,  free  to  actual  settlers!  Is  this  not  a  rare 
opportunity  for  poor  families  to  improve  their  material 
condition  ? 

The  Black  Hills  proper  embrace  about  six  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory  and  the  entire  territory  between 
the  two  Forks  of  the  Cheyenne  I  estimate  at  fifteen 
thousand  square  miles.  I  think  one-half  this  area,  or 
7,500  square  miles,  is  specially  adapted  to  stock  raising. 

Beyond  these  lines,  to  the  northward  and  westward, 
the  stock  ranges  are  of  sufficient  extent  to  subsist 
millions  of  head;  but,  as  I  have  referred  to  them  in 
chapters  devoted  to  the  Yellowstone  country,  and  they 
do  not  properly  belong  to  tlie  natural  resources  of  the 
Black  Hills  region,  I  will  not  consider  them  in  my 
present  estimates. 

In  the  Black  Hills,  as  in  the  Yellowstone  country, 
stock  find  good  natural  protection  against  the  inclemency 
of  tlie  weather  in  tlie  groves  and  willow  thickets  which 
abound  alon^j;  all  the  streams. 
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When  the  supply  of  beef  exceeds  the  home  demand — 
as  it  soon  must — the  Black  Hills  stock  raiser  can  get 
his  cattle  into  the  general  markets  very  cheaply,  as  he 
would  have  but  little  over  one  hundred  miles  to  drive 
over,  and  good  ranges  all  the  way,  by  following  the 
general  course  of  the  Cheyenne  down  to  the  Missouri 
river. 

The  many  extensive  prairie  tracts  in  the  interior  of 
the  Black  !Hills,  appropriately  called  parks,  I  believe  to 
l>e  specially  adapted  to  sheep  raising.  The  ranges  will 
probably  be  thus  divided,  by  common  consent,  when  the 
stock  interests  grow  into  magnitude— sheej)  in  the 
mountains,  and  horses  and  cattle  in  the  lower  valleys. 

The  time  is  certainly  near  at  hand  when  the  Black 
Hills  region  will  be  one  of  the  leading  sources  of  supply 
for  beef  cattle;  and  it  may  become  important  for  the 
production  of  wool.  With  nearly  five  millions  of  acres 
of  grazing  lands,  of  such  a  character  that  stock  can 
subsist  upon  them  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  it 
would  become  a  prosperous  countiy  without  other 
resources. 

Probably  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  Black  Hills,  or 
2,000  square  miles,  is  covei^ed  by  forests  of  good  lum- 
bering pine,  besides  which  there  is  a  generous  growth 
of  oak,  ash  and  elm  along  the  foot-hills,  and  cottonwood 
along  the  lower  water-courses.  The  principal  timber 
belts  are  in  the  central  portions,  along  tlie  course  of  the 
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Rapid,  and  between  it  and  Box  Elder  creek  on  the 
north,  and  Spring  creek  on  the  sonth.  Bnt  I  think  what 
has  been  said  of  prospective  Black  Hills  lumber  expor- 
tation has  been  said  in  ignorance  of  home  necessities. 
The  demand  for  lumber,  in  mining  and  agricultural 
enterprises,  and  in  the  various  artisan  pursuits,  will 
constantly  increase;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  its  exporta- 
tion, wdth  a  local  demand  so  active,  would  ever  be  jus- 
tified by  the  returning  profits. 

There  are  flowing  springs  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
A  spring  two  or  three  miles  above  Rapid  City  is  a  great 
natural  curiosity.  It  flows  enough  w^ater,  the  year 
around,  to  propel  a  score  of  mills.  Being  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  grove  of  wide-spreading  oaks,  and  w^alled  in 
by  Pgrand  mountains,  it  bids  fair  to  become  a  noted 
pleasure  resort. 

Is  not  the  foregoing  exhibit  satisfactory?  It  requires 
not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  the  result.  As  con- 
stant as  the  tides  of  the  ocean  are  the  currents  of 
emigration  from  the  east  to  the  west.  The  necessities 
of  the  race  demand  that  all  this  dormant  wealth  of  mine 
and  soil  and  stream  shall  be  developed;  and  it  will  be 
within  the  next  decade.  The  mineral  veins  w^ill  l>e 
tunneled;  the  auriferous  gravel  banks  leveled;  the  fer- 
tile valleys  wrought  into  grain  fields  and  orchards ;  the 
richly-grassed  hills  and  plateaus  covered  with  domestic 
herds;  the  torrents  harnessed  to  the  driving  wheels  of 
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the  mill  and  factory;  and  liberal  educational  systems — 
inspiring  those  forms  of  free  thought  which  lift  the 
soul  and  expand  the  mind — will  halo  the  whole  with 
moral  beauty  and  intellectual  splendor. 

"  Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.'' 


V 


CHAPTER  XII. 

EASTERN  HALF  OF  DAKOTA — EXTENT  AND  POPULATION — 
COMPARATIVE  FIGURES SOUTHEASTERN  SECTION TO- 
POGRAPHY— FOREST     CULTURE — NEW      KIND      OF     FUEL 

SANITARY  AND  CLIMATIC    CONDITIONS WHEAT,  CORN  AND 

OTHER     PRODUCTS STOCK-RAISING FRUIT COMMERCIAL 

FACILITIES RIVER  ROUTE  TO  THE  BLACK  HILLS SCHOOLS, 

TAXES     AND     INTEREST      RATES PRINCIPAL      TOWNS  — 

NATURAL     SCENERY NORTHEASTERN     DAKOTA "  JAY 

COOKE's  banana  belt  " — LARGEST  GRAIN  FARMS  IN  THE 
WORLD  —  PRINCIPAL  RIVERS — RAIN-FALL  —  PROSPECTIVE 
VIEW. 

flUp  HOUGH  those  magnificent  stretches  of  farming 
^^  and  grazing  lands  which  lie  east  of  the  longitude 
of  Fort  Pierre,  and  between  it  and  the  western 
^  boundaries  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  do  not  form 
apart  of  The  Coming  Empire,  as  originally  planned  in 
my  mind — my  first  intention  being  U)  confine  my 
descriptions  to  those  regions  lying  south  of  the  Yellow- 
stone river,  and  between  it  and  the  Missouri — I  have 
concluded  to  embrace  them,  with  the  hope  of  making 
my  book  tlie  most  complete  treatise  on  tlie  resoui'ces  of 
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the  whole  ^-Xew  iS^orthwest"  ever  presented  t(^  the 
American  people  in  a  single  vohinie. 

Other  reasons,  for  thus  extending  my  labors,  are,  tliat 
I  am  nearly  as  Avell  acquainted  with  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  the  eastern  half  of  Dakota  Territory,  from 
personal  explorations,  as  with  the  regions  to  the  west- 
ward, having  traversed  most  of  the  country  between  Bis- 
marck and  Yankton;  tliat  it  is,  without  exception^  the 
best  wheat-growing  country  wdtliin  the  limits  of  the 
United  States ;  that  it  is  still  but  sparsely  settled,  and 
contains  a  sufficiency  of  unappropriated  lands  to  afford 
homes  to  hundreds  of  thousands  more  than  have  yet 
settled  within  its  limits;  and  that  it  is  geographically 
in  line,  and  must  always  be  in  intimate  commercial 
relationship,  with  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Big  Horn  and 
Yellowstone  valleys  and  ranges. 

Eastern  Dakota,  or  the  half  of  Dakota  lying  east  of 
the  longitude  of  Fort  Pierre,  embraces  about  75,000 
square  miles  of  territory. 

It  is  naturally  divisible,  by  distinct  hydrographic 
systems,  into  two  divisions — Northern  and  Southern. 
The  former  has  its  drainage  to  the  northward,  through 
the  Ked  River  of  the  North ;  and  the  latter  to  the  south- 
ward, through. the  channels  of  the  Big  Sioux,  Dakota 
and  Vermillion  rivers,  and  other  currents  of   less  note. 

Tliese  two  water-sheds  are  oi  nearly  equal  extent, 
each  having  an  area  as  great  as  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
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or  embracing  over  37,000   square  miles   of    territory. ' 
Fom^-fifths,  at  least,  of  this  total  extent  of  47;360,000 
acres,  is  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

The  present  population  of  Eastern  Dakota  does  not 
exceed  seventy -five  thousand,  or  one  inhabitant  to  the 
square  mile.  Illinois  has  a  population  of  forty-seven  to 
the  square  mile,  with  no  greater  proportion  of  produc- 
tive lands  than  is  possessed  by  Eastern  Dakota.  The 
area  of  Illinois  is  19,590  square  miles  less  than  that  of 
the  eastern  half  of  Dakota,  so  that  when  the  latter  is  as 
thickly  settled  as  the  former  it  will  have  a  population  of 
3,575,000,  and  then  be  but  little  more  than  half  as 
populous,  in  proportion  to  extent,  as  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  not  a  third  as  populous  as  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Having  thus  given  the  reader,  by  means  of  actual  and 
comparative  figures,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  grand  possi- 
bilities of  Eastern  Dakota,  we  will  consider,  in  detail,  its 
superb  natural  resources,  beginning  with  the  Southern 
section,  which  is  and  probably  wdll  continue  to  be 
forever,  the  most  populous. 

The  surface  of  Southeastern  Dakota  is  level,  or  gently 
undulating — the  level  lands  embracing  the  bottom-lands, 
and  the  rolling  portions  the  divides  between  water- 
courses. 

The  soil  is,  generally,  a  rich  dark  loam,  containing 
some  sand,  and  it  is  surpassingly  productive.     The  up- 
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lands  are  considered  the  best  for  wheat;  while  the 
heaviest  corn  yields  are  on  the  low-lands. 

The  country  is  bountifully  supplied  with  brooks, 
rivers  and  lakes,  the  margins  of  which  are  sometimes 
fringed  with  cottonwood,  oak,  ash  and  maple.  The 
smaller  streams  are  fed  by  springs;  while  the  larger 
rivers  have  their  rise  among  the  lakes  of  the  interior. 

The  bulk  of  the  timber  of  Southeastern  Dakota  is 
:along  the  Missouri  river;  but  there  is  ordinarily  a 
;sufficiency  in  the  interior,  on  the  water-courses,  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  until  timber  can  be  grown. 

Forest  culture  is  a  necessity  of  the  country,  and  is 
receiving  considerable  attention.  Transplanted  trees 
grow  thriftily,  the  cottonwood  and  box-elder  soon  attain- 
ing useful  size. 

Excellent  building  stone  is  found  in  all  sections. 

The  present  great  drawback  to  the  pioneer  farmer  of 
the  interior  is  the  distance  he  usually  must  go  for  his 
fuel.  In  some  sections  corn  had  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, until  experience  proved  that  dry  hay,  pressed  or 
twisted  into  compact  form  and  convenient  shape,  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  wood.  Machines  have  been 
invented  that  will  twist  hay  into  a  coil  as  hard  aiul 
heavy  as  a  stick  of  wood.  The  cost  of  this  hay  fuel  is 
trifling. 

Indications  of  coal  have  been  found  on  the  Dakota 
river,  but  no  permanent  seams  have  yet  been  disclosed. 
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The  air  of  Soutlieastern  Dakota  is  pure  and  invigo- 
rating, it  being  one  of  the  healthiest  regions  in  the 
world. 

Thermometrical  reckonings,  extending  through  a 
series  of  years,  demonstrate  that  Southeastern  Dakota 
has  a  warmer  climate  than  is  found  in  the  same  latitude 
in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

The  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  that  of  Michigan  and 
New  York,  but  it  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  fifteen 
years,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  old  settlers. 
Scientists  variously  refer  the  increase  to  the  establish- 
ment of  telegraph  lines,  to  the  building  of  railroads,  to 
forest  culture,  and  to  the  turning  over  of  the  soil.  The 
fact  of  the  increase,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  is  well 
attested. 

The  snow-fall  in  the  winter  months  is  not  heavy, 
though  snow-storms  are  often  violent. 

The  products  of  Southeastern  Dakota  are  wlieat,  corn, 
(►ats,  barley,  rye,  broom-corn,  sorghum,  peas,  Irish  pota- 
toes, rutabagas,  onions,  turnips,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
melons,  and  all  the  other  vegetables  i-aised  between  cen- 
tral Kentucky  and  northern  Ohio;  and  all  the  small 
fruits,  properly  cultivated,  produce  abundantly. 

Wheat  is  sown  in  March  on  ground  broken  the  pre- 
ceding June,  tlie  only  stirring  of  the  soil,  after  the  first 
ploughing,  being  done  with  the  liarrow;  or  it  is  sown 
ill  March  on  ground  ploughed  the  pi^evioiis  tall.     Twenty 
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bushels  to  the  acre  is  considered  an  average  yield;  but 
a  yield  of  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  not 
uncommon.  Good  crops  have  been  raised  from  April 
and  May  sowing;  but  the  earlier  the  sowing  the  better 
the  result. 

The  best  wheat  in  the  markets  is  that  raised  on  Dakota 
soil.  '' Dakota  hard  wheat"  has  become  world-famed. 
It  makes  better  flour  than  any  other,  and  yields  more  to 
the  bushel.  Dakota  first-quality  Avheat  readily  brings 
in  the  general  grain  markets  from  four  to  six  cents  more 
per  bushel  than  ordinary  first-quality  wheat. 

The  yield  of  oats  is  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  bushels 
to  the  acre;  and  of  barley  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels. 
They  are  sown  about  the  same  time  as  wheat,  and  cul- 
tivated in  about  the  same  manner. 

Corn  is  usually  planted  on  old  ground  about  the 
middle  of  May;  but  it  has  matured  when  planted  over 
a  month  later.  Good  crops  are  not  infrequently  realized 
"  from  the  sod,"  or  by  planting  on  spring  breaking. 
Sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  considered  an  average  cr)rn 
yield. 

Two  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  is  a 
good  yield;  but  much  larger  has  been  reported. 

All  the  vine  vegetables  and  esculent  roots  yield 
largely,  and  are  of  excellent  quality. 

All  the  fruits  produced  in  l^orthern  Illinois  can 
undoubtedly  be  successfully  cultivated  in  Southeastern 
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Dakota.  Plums,  grapes,  cherries,  gooseberries,  raspl)er- 
ries,  and  a  number  of  other  fruits,  grow  spontane- 
ously. The  wild  grapes  are  large,  and  almost  as 
sweet  as  some  of  the  cultivated  varieties,  thousands  of 
gallons  of  excellent  wine  being  made .  from  them 
annually;  and  the  wild  plums,  of  which  there  are  seven 
kinds,  are  very  large  and  richly  flavored. 

The  local  laws  are  specially  adapted  to  grain  raising. 
Crops  are  secure  on  the  open  prairies;  and  stock  must 
be  kept  within  enclosures,  or  herded  in  day-time,  and 
'' corraled "  at  night.  This  will  probably  continue  to 
be  the  law  until  forest  culture  shall  have  made  fencing 
material  availably  cheap  in  all  sections — a  time  now 
near  at  hand. 

The  natural  conditions  for  stock  raising  in  South- 
eastern Dakota  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  best 
locations  for  stock-raising  are  on  the  bottom-lands, 
where  there  is  good  running  water,  and  hay  can  be 
abundantly  put  up  from  the  spontaneous  growths.  In 
such  places  Cottonwood  groA^es  form  "wind-breaks"  in 
inclement  weather.  There  are  thousands  of  such  local- 
ities, where  cattle  and  horses  get  ample  subsistence 
from  native  grasses  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
Then  there  are  innumerable  good  ranges  off  from  the 
water-courses,  at  the  foot  of  the  spring-studded  bluffs — 
the  bluffs,  by  a  little  excavating  work,  affording  warm 
and  comfortable  shelter  in  the   coldest  weather.      Such 
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snow-storms  as  often  overwhelm  herds  on  the  plains  of 
Colorado  and  Southern  "Wyoming,  killing  thousands, 
are  unknown  in  Southeastern  Dakota ;  and  cattle  fattened 
on  Dakota's  sweet,  nutritious  grasses  are  said  to  bring 
better  prices  than  those  subsisted  on  the  dry  grasses  of 
the  Southern  plains. 

The  climate  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  sheep  raising, 
the  winter  weather  usually  being  cool  and  dry,  resulting 
in  a  superior  quality  of  w^ool  and  exemption  from  dis- 
ease. All  those  who  have  embarked  in  sheep-raising 
have  been  signally  successful. 

Eastern  Dakota  has  seven  hundred  miles  of  Missouri 
river  navigation.  Thirty-eight  steamboats  plied  the 
river  above  Yankton  in  1877,  and  over  forty  are  now 
(1878)  employed. 

The  Dakota  Southern  Railroad  is  in  operation  between 
Sioux  City  and  Yankton,  and  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be 
extended,  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  to  a  river  point 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Rapid  City,  in 
the  Black  Hills.  As  freights  are  now,  by  rail  and  river, 
delivered  in  the  Black  Hills  towns  through  Southeastern 
Dakota  at  lower  rates  than  by  any  other  route,  when 
tlie  extension  of  the  Dakota  Southern  is  consummated 
there  will  be  no  other  way  of  getting  into  tlie  new^  El 
Dorado  from  all  Southern  and  Eastern  points.  The 
bulk  of  the  travel  to  and  from  the  Black  Hills,  during 
the  boating  season,  is  by  the  Sioux  City,  Yankton  and 
lM)rt  Pierre  route. 
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Several  railroad  companies  are  coiiteinplatiiig  tlie 
extension  of  their  lines  westward  into  Sontlieasterii 
Dakota,  among  which  are  the  Iowa  Division  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  rnnning  to  Sionx  City;  the  Iowa 
Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  run- 
ning to  Algona,  Iowa;  and  the  Southern  Minnesota, 
now  nearing  the  Dakota  line.  The  prospect  is  good  for 
Southeastern  Dakota  soon  becoming  a  great  railroad 
centre. 

Dakota  has  one  of  the  most  efficient  common-school 
laws  in  existence. 

Seven  jjer  cent,  is  the  legal  interest  rate,  and  over 
twelve  per  cent,  is  not  allowed  under  special  contracts. 

County  taxes  are  not  generally  more  than  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  per  annum,  including  all  taxes  assessed 
for  county  purposes. 

Following  are  the  principal  towns  of  Southeastern  Da- 
kota, with  population :  Yankton,  4,500 ;  Sioux  Falls,  2,500 ; 
Vermillion,  1,200 ;  Elk  Point,  1,000 ;  Canton,  750 ;  Spring- 
field, 750 ;  Bon  Homme,  600 ;  Swan  Lake,  500 ;  Rockport, 
500.  Milltown,  Olivet,  Lodi,  Meckling,  Firesteel,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Richland,  Herman,  Wickalow,  Beloit, 
Medary,  Dewey,  Flandreau,  Dell  Rapids  and  Maxwell 
are  all  thriving  and  beautifully  located  young  towns, 
with  populations  ranging  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred. 

r  cannot,  in  the  space  at  my  command,  indulge   in 
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"J- 
SCENE    ON    THE    BIG    SIOUX    RIVER. 

descriptive  matter.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  laud- 
scape  scenery  of  Southeastern  Dakota  is  strikingiy 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  From  April  until  November 
it  is  one  boundless  expanse  of  fertility — seas  of  emerald 
jeweled  with  sparkling,  grove-fringed  rivers,  crystal  lakes 
and  flashino-  cascades. 
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The  foregoing  is  submitted  as  a  correct  general  exhibit 
of  the  resources,  developments  and  prospects  of  South- 
eastern Dakota — a  very  garden  spot  of  fertility,  extend- 
ing over  nearly  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  having  a  present  population  of  less  than  sixty 
thousand  souls.  It  v^ill  probably  contain  a  population 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  at  the  close  of  the  next  decade, 
and  then  be  still  in  the  infancy  of  its  development. 

What  a  field  for  the  homeless  and  unemployed! 
Millions  of  acres  of  the  choicest  lands,  to  be  had  at 
nominal  figures,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  struggling 
for  bread!  Is  not  the  opportunity  one  of  lieaven's 
kindest  provisions  to  relieve  the  destitution  and  want 
prevailing  in  the  over-crowded  East?'^ 

Northeastern  Dakota,  or  that  portion  lying  north  of 
the  4:6th  parallel,  and  east  of  the  101st  meridian,  though 
not  susceptible  of  as  varied  cultivation  as  the  South- 
eastern sections,  is  a  region  of  great  promise,  embracing 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  resources  extensive  enough 
to  warrant  an  influx  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  set- 
tlers. For  the  production  of  all  the  small  grains  it  is 
not  a  whit  beliind  Southeastern  Dakota,  and  those  who, 
some  years  back  —subsidized  by  certain  railroad  monop- 
olists, who  wished  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
Northern    Pacific    Railroad  —  declared    that   country 

*  Those  who  wish  exact  information  in  regard  to  the  way  to  proceed  to 
acquire  title  under  the  public  land  laws  will  receive  explicit  instructions,  in 
printed  form,  by  applying  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  at 
Vrashinjzton. 
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not  adapted  to  cultivation,  paragraphing  would-be 
sarcasm  and  fact-ignoring  humor  about  "  Jay  Cooke's 
banana  belt"  at  so  much  per  line,  have  been  placed  in  a 
very  ridiculous  position  by  the  actual  developments  of 
the  last  three  years.  The  largest  and  most  successful 
i^rain  farms  in  the  United  States  are  now  within  that 
same  ''banana  belt" — farms  embracing  nearly  forty 
thousand  acres  of  land,  with  fields  of  grain  in  which 
twenty-four  self-binding  reapers  are  worked  abreast 
— seven  steam  threshers  being  required  to  manage  one 
season's  cropping  on  a  single  farm!  Such  are  the 
dimensions  and  operating  facilities  of  one  farm  in 
Xortheastern  Dakota,  situated  thirty-five  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Fargo ;  and  there  are  several  others  along 
the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  which  em- 
brace grain  fields  of  from  one  thousand  to  six  thousand 
acres  in  extent — fields  in  which  the  plow  can  furrough 
through  rich,  black  loam  for  miles  in  a  straight  line!^ — 
and  in  a  country,  too,  in  which  corn  ripens  as  thor- 
oughly as  in  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio. 

This  is  the  country  the  whole  world  was  invited,  a 
few  years  back,  to  make  merry  over  by  newsjDapers 
which  had  been  bought  ''like  sheep  in  the  shambles," 
to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  the  construction  of  a 
second  trans-continental  railroad  line,  that  the  carrying 
business  and  travel  between  the  two  seaboards  might  be 
indefinitely  controlled  by  monopolists. 
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Sixty  miles  west  of  the  Heel  River  of  the  ^\:)rtlu 
following  the  line  of  the  IS^orthern  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
valley  of  the  Sheyenne  river  is  entered.  It  has  an 
extent  of  over  a  hundred  miles  north  of  tlie  railroad, 
and  half  that  extent  south.  The  Sheyenne  being  fed  by 
myriads  of  springs,  its  w^ater  is  remarkably  pure;  and 
its  banks  are  fringed  w^ith  timber  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  including  oak,  elm  and  ash.  Its  valley,  besides 
being  well  adapted  to  general  agricultural  development, 
is  rich  in  nutritious  grasses,  making  it  one  of  the  finest 
stock  regions  on  the  continent. 

Forty  miles  \vest  of  the  Sheyenne,  over  rolling  prairie 
land,  the  valley  of  the  Dakota  or  James  river  is  entered. 
Tlie  James  river  is  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent.  Rising 
north  of  the  railroad  line — the  summit  of  the  northern 
water-shed  receding  as  we  go  westward — it  bisects 
Eastern  Dakota  from  north  to  south,  emptying  into  the 
Missouri  nea^  Yankton. 

The  portion  of  the  James  river  valley  in  Northeastern 
Dakota  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Sheyenne  valley — 
I'ich,  deep  soil,  and  unsurpassed  for  stock-raising. 

From  the  valley  of  the  James  river  through  to 
Bismarck,  on  the  Missouri  river,  a  distance  of  about 
ninety  miles,  the  soil  is  generally  a  sandy  loam,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches  deep,  and  heavily  grassed;  but 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  timber  between  the  Missouri 
slope  and  the  valley  of  the  James.     Building  material. 
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liowever,  can  be  procured  and  brought  in  by  railroad  at 
reasonable  figures;  and  then  forest  culture  is  proving 
successful  in  Northeastern  Dakota. 

It  liad  been  charged  by  those  interested  in  preventing 
the  construction  of  a  competing  trans-continental  rail- 
road line,  that  the  rain-fall  west  of  the  James  river,  in 
Northern  Dakota,  is  insufficient  for  successful  tillage; 
but  time,  '^which  sets  all  things  even,"  has  as  completely 
exploded  that  fabrication  as  it  has  taken  all  the  humor 
out  of  ''the  banana  belt"  jokes.  The  records  of  the 
United  States  Signal  Service  furnish  data  of  the  rain- 
fall at  St.  Paul  and  Bismarck  for  three  successive  years, 
showing  the  average  fall,  in  the  growing  season,  to  be 
as  great  at  the  latter  as  at  the  former  place. 

Though  the  nights  are  cool,  the  mercury  often  goes 
up  to  one  hundred  degrees  at  mid-day — the  length  and 
warmth  of  the  summer  days,  aside  from  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  having  much  to  do  with  the  remarkal)le  fertility 
of  ^Northeastern  Dakota. 

The  average  summer  temperature  of  ^Northeastern 
IJakota  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Southern  New 
York.  The  weather  is  uniformly  clear  and  cold,  or 
bright  and  sunny,  with  less  snow-tall  than  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Middle  States.  The  dry,  pure 
atmosphere,  both  summer  and  winter,  ])re\'eiits  malarial 
diseases,  making  it  a  natural  sanitarium. 

The  leading  towns  of  Northeastern    Dakota  are  Bis- 
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marck  and  Fargo — the  former  having  a  population  of 
fifteen  hundred,  and  the  latter  about  twelve  hundred, 

Bismarck  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  and,  being  on  the  Missouri  river,  com- 
mands a  vast  amount  of  Upper  Missouri  and  Montana 
shipping  business.  It  is  also  the  nearest  railroad  town 
to  the  Black  Hills — the  stages  making  the  trip  from 
that  point  to  the  mining  centres  several  hours  in  advance 
of  the  Union  Pacific  routes;  and  it  is  the  principal  out- 
fitting point  for  the  Yellowstone  and  Big  Horn  regions. 

Fargo,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  boasts  a  $30,000  court-house,  One  of  the  largest 
hotels  in  the  Northwest,  has  elegant  church  and  school 
edifices,  contains  extensive  machine  shops,  and  the  Land 
Office  for  Northeastern  Dakota  is  located  there.  Its 
lumber  trade  is  important,  ten  million  feet  having  been 
rafted  down  the  Red  River  of  the  North  from  that  point 
during  the  season  of  1877.  It  is  a  beautiful  town, 
delightfully  surrounded.  The  streets  are  all  adorned 
with  large  shade  trees,  and  there  are  superb  drives 
through  the  fruitful  vallev  of  the  Red  River  in  all 
directions. 

Just  across  the  river  from  Fargo,  in  Minnesota,  is  the 
rival  town  of  Moorhead.  Bustling  with  business  activity, 
and  increasing  rapidly  in  population,  she  is  fairly  hold- 
ing her  own  in  the  race  for  precedence.  Moorhead  lias 
a  grist-mill  of  a  capacity  for  six  hundred  bushels   of 
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wheat  daily,  with  fine  church  and  school  buildings, 
hotels,  etc. 

Other  prominent  towns  of  Northeastern  Dakota  are 
Mapleton,  Casselton,  Worthington  and  Jamestown. 

Though  Northeastern  Dakota  is  rapidly  filling  with 
settlers — the  immigration  of  1878  probably  equaling 
half  the  aggregate  population  before  that  time — it  is  a 
region  of  country  just  beginning  to  be  developed. 
Though  capable  of  supporting  a  farming  and  stock- 
raising  population  of  over  a  million,  it  has  now  less  than 
twenty  thousand.  From  the  international  boundary 
line  down  there  are  great  stretches  of  stock-ranges  and 
grain-lands,  furrowed  and  studded  with  rivers  and  lakes, 
upon  which  not  a  single  location  has  yet  been  made — 
vast  primeval  solitudes  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  whose  thrifty  industry  shall  soon  cause 
them  "  to  blossom  as  the  rose." 

The  grasshopper  plague  I  believe  to  be  over  in  Dakota 
Territory.  Grasshoppers  did  but  trifling  damage  in 
1877,  and  have  done  but  little  damage  this  year  (1878). 
Many  years  may  elapse  before  their  depredations  will  be- 
repeated,  if  they  should  ever  be.  In  other  countries 
they  had  been  as  destructive,  and  continued  their 
devastations  as  long,  as  in  Dakota,  and  then  seemed  to 
become  extinct.  Centuries  ago,  it  is  chronicled,  they 
cut  off  everything  green  in  Southern  Europe,  through  a. 
succession  of  years ;  but  they  have  not  appeared  there 
since,  in  devasting  numbers. 
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Specula tioiib  in  regard  to  the  j)rospects  of  this  mag- 
nificent sweep  of  territory — Southeastern  and  Nortli- 
eastern  Dakota — are  unnecessary:  its  future  now  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  certainties.  As  ceaselessly  and 
irresistibly  as  flow  the  currents  of  the  ocean  the  tide  of 
emigration  surges  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  those 
regions,  being  right  in  line  with  the  w^orld's  zone  of 
densest  population  and  greatest  productive  energy,  will 
fill  with  the  most  industrious  and  enterprising  of  the 
race.  The  agricultural  resources  they  embrace  are 
worth  more  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  bonanzas  of 
earth.  A  country  possessing  over  forty  millions  of  acres 
of  the  best  w^heat  lands  under  the  sun  has  in  her  grasp 
the  sceptre  of  commercial  dominion — she  can  exact 
tribute  from  every  port  in  the  world.  The  immense 
returning  wealth  of  the  soil's  cultivation  wdll  be  invested 
in  home  improvements,  until,  from  the  land  of  the 
foreigner  to  the  ^Nebraska  line,  from  Minnesota  and 
Iowa  to  the  Missouri  river,  there  shall  be  one  continuous 
scene  of  thrift,  enterprise  and  refinement — a  grand 
commonwealth  of  strong  and  enduring  material  ener- 
gies, of  progressive  and  enlightened  political  policies, 
and  liberal  and  elevating  moral  influences. 

The  handful  who  have  already  entered  the  field  send 
greeting  to  their  dissatisfied  brethren  of  the  East,  and 
say,  in  that  plain  and  unaftected  spirit  of  hospitality 
characteristic  of  the  Western  pioneer,  '"  The  latek-string 
hanijH  outy     Room  fok  uundiieds  of  tuousands,  and  a 

WELCOME  von  ALL. 
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THE  SHORT  LINE 

To  all  Points  ill  the 

Black  Hills, 

DAKOTA, 


NORTHERN 

NEBRASKA, 

and  all  points  on  the 

Upper  Missouri  River. 

The  rollinjj:  stock  of  this 
company  is  all  of  the  latest 
designs,  and  of  the  hest  de- 
scription. 

Special  Rates  to  Tourists  and  Invalids  going  to  Montana,  This  route  of- 
fers unequaled  advantages,  no  changes,  luxurious  fare  and  superior  state- 
room accommodations.  The  fare  provided  on  the  Upper  Missouri  steamers  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  hotel  in  the  country. 

AT  yiOUX  CITY,  with  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacitic,  Illinois  Central,  and  Sioux 
City  and  St.  Paul  Railroads. 

AT  TERMINUS  SIOUX  CITY&  PEM.  R.  R.with  Beloit  Stage  Co's  Line  of 
Stages  for  Virginia,  Calliope,  Eden,  Fairview,  Beloit,  Canton  and  Sioux  Falls. 

AT  ELK  POINT,  with  Stages  for  Richland,  D.  T.,  and  Ponca  and  Ionia,  N'eb. 

AT  VERMILLION,  with  Stages  for  Lodi.  Greenfield,  Lincoln  Centre,  Glen- 
wood,  Blutl  Centre,  Saybrook  and  Olivet. 

AT  MECKLING,  with  Stages  for  St  James,  Nebraska,  Swan  Lake  and 
Maxwell  City,  Dakota. 

AT  GAYVJLLE,  with  Stages  for  St.  Helena,  Neb.,  andSmithland,  Dakota. 

AT  YANKTON,  with  Stages  for  all  points  in  Northern  Nebraska  and  Scot- 
land, Olivet,  Milltown  Firesteel.  Finley,  Rockport.  Morindahl.  Bon  Homme, 
Springfield,  etc  ,  in  Dakota;  and  during  the  season  of  navigation,  with  the 
Missouri  River  Transjiortation  Company's  line  of  elegant  Freight  and  Passen- 
ger Steamers  for  all  points  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  Yellowstone  and  Big  Horn 
rivers'.        Write  for  our  guide  to  Dakota. 

Chas.  G.  Wicker,  Geo.  E.  Merchant,  Chas.  II.  Longman, 

President.  Superintendent.  Auditor. 


Tie  Fori  PiumMtfi  10  tlieBM  Hills! 

ONLY  150  MILKS  im  TRAVEL  TO  RAPID  CITY. 

F,  T.  EVANS^  FREIGHT  LINE, 

Is  tlie  Shortest,  Quickest  and  Cheapest  Line  of  Trans- 
portation into  the  HilLs.  We  have  Large  Storehouses 
at  Fort  Pierre,  Rapid  City  and  Dead  wood.  Pay  all 
back  charges,  receive  and  sell  all  goods  shipped  ns  on 
Consignment.  We  handle  more  freight  than  any  other  . 
one  line  running  into  the  Black  Hills. 

Our  main  office  is  in  Deadwood,    although  any  of  the 
following  named  gentlemen  can  name  you  rates: 
Geo.  E.  Merchant,  Gen'l  Freight  Agt.  D.  S.  Pt.E.  Sioux- 
City,  low^a. 
11,  Wariield,  Contracting  Agent  C.  &  X.  W.  K.  R.  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
L.  F.  Booth,  Contracting  Agent  C  A:  N.  W,  K.  li.  New 

York  City. 
W.  J.  Young,  Contracting  Agent  1.  C.  li.  li.  Chicago,  111. 
B.  M.  Bixler,  Gren'l  Agent  AYabash    R'y,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
1.  C.  Boyden,  Gen'l  Freight  Agent  St.  P.  &  S.  C.  R.  li. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Through  Bills  of  Ladin(^  given  from  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, New  York,  St.  Louis,  Sioux  City  or  Yankton, 
to  any  ])oin,ts  in  the  Hills. 

E.  LovELAND,  Agent,  Rapid  City. 

O.  W.  HuRLBUT,  Agent,  Deadwood. 

Jim  Doui),  Transfer  Agent,  Fort  Pierre. 

FRED  T.  EVANS,  Proprietor,  Deadwood. 

UPB 


MI#Ilf  ^YlIB  Ai?'##*ll, 

Mining  Engineers, 


-AND- 


II.S.  DEPUTY  MINEMLSORTEfOES. 


Railroad  Tramway  Engineers  and  Draftsmen. 


CORRECT  MINERAL  MAP  OF  THE  BLACK  HILLS 
FURHISHED  OK  APPLICATION, 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


^fffire,  Leii   Street,    over  Judye   B>irke'i<   Court  Rooni 
nearly  ojoposlte  Recorder's  office. 


Attoraey-at-Law,  Real  Estate  anl  Loan  Broker. 

Has  Complete  Abstracts  of  Title  of  all  the  Real  Estate  in  Yankton  Co. 

Special  attention  paid  to  Real  Estate  transactions  and  to  foreclosures.  1Ih(s 
lor  sale  Lands  in  all  parts  of  Southern  Dakota,  Northern  Nebraska,  and  city 
lots  in  Yankton,  Sioux  Falls,  Bon  Homme  and  Kampeska,  Money  loaned  for 
non-residents  on  real  estate  security,  worth  three  times  amount  of  loan,  and 
abstracts  furnished  of  all  lands  taken  as  security.    Interest  12  per  cent. 

Correspondence  Solicited.     Address,  C.  J.  B.  HARRIS, 

Yankton,  Dakota. 

issoirl  Im  Traisnortatm  Coiaiy. 

S.  B,  COULSOK^  Gen'l  Manager. 

The  folIowinj<  Steamers  will  operate  on  the  Missouri  River  during  the 
Boating  Season. 

E.  H.  DURFEE,  WESTERN, 

ROSE   BUD,  KEY  WEST, 

BIG  HORN,  FAR  WEST, 

JOSEPHINE,  BLACK  HILS 

Frehjlit  mid  Pamengers  recei-jptad  throiujh  to  all 
points  in  the  Black  Hills  and  Montana  Territory. 

^••1"^'°  J.  C.  MOVJ.T, 

-^-^ItTI^TO^T.  1D_  17_  General  Freight  Agent. 


MEWS    BEP§TS» 

Main  Sf,  and  Post  Office  Building, 

Cii'culatmy   Lih'ari/^  Daily   and     Weekly   Pajyer^^ 
Magazines^  Books^  and  Fancy  Goods, 


Horthern  Pacffic  Railroad 

The  Slortest,  Qiilckest  aiJ  Oily  Direct  Route 

TO  ALL  POINTS  IN  THE 

LEAVE  CHICAGO  DAILY,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


-VIA- 


— VIA— 

C.  &.  N.-W.  R'y, 

— AT — 

10.00  A.  M. 

EXCK.PT    SUNDAY 

And  9.00  P.  M. 


C.  M.  (St  St.  P.  R'y, 

— AT— 

10.00  A.  M. 

KXCEP»T    SUNDAY 

And  9,00  P,  M. 

EXCEPT    SATXJR1DA.Y 

J!!^t.  JPaxil  to    IJisxiaa/rclc,         -  -         -  ;33  Hoxirs 

*^t:.  £*ttiil  to    0«a.<i>^oocl,  -  -  66  Hovirs 

Oliicauo   to  I>ea.d>^oodL,      -  -  -  84,  IHIoiirs 

All    Passenger    Eqiiipineiit   on    this   Line    is  Provided 

witii  Westinglionse  Air  Brake,  Miller 

Platform,    Etc.,    Etc. 

Daily  Stages  Between  Bismarck  and  Deadwood. 

Seven  Stages  Each  Week. 

BISMARCK  TO  MON^TA^'A  and  all  points  on 
Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Kivers,  Tri -Weekly  Steam- 
ers leave  Bismarck  for  Forts  Berthold,  Buford  and  Ben- 
ton; Powder,  Tongue,  Yellowstone  and  Upi^er  Missouri 
Rivers;  Big  Horn  City,  Bozeman,  Helena,  and  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains. 

I^^Remember  the  abov^e  and  j)i^^i'chase  Tickets  over 
no  other  line.  For  further  information,  apply  to  oi- 
address  H.  E.  Sargent,  Gen,l  Manager,  St.  Paul. 
(i.  a.  Sanborn,  Gen'l  Fr^t  &  Pass.  Agt.  N.  P.  R.  R.,  St. 
Paul,  or  L.  P.  Hilliard,  Agt.,  54  (Uark  St.  Chicago. 


Bismarck  and  Deadwood 


THE 


KORTHWESTERN-EXPRESS.STAGE 


A.]vr> 


TRANSPORTATION  CO  , 

Organized  under  a  Charter  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
with  a  capital  of  ff  100,000,  run  a  Daily  Line  of  Coaches 
l:)etween 


A]NI> 


Crook  City,  Deadwood 

And  other  Points  in  the  Black  Hills^ 

In  the  most  comfortable  and  expeditious   manner,  mak- 
ing the  quickest  time  of  any  line  to  the  Hills. 

First  and  Second  Class  Passengers  will  be  transpor- 
ted in  first-class  FOITR-HOKSE  CONCORD  COACH- 
ES, and  may  be  assured  of  safe  and  speedy  transit,  with 
good  accommodations  for  meals,  etc.  It  is  the  design 
to  make  this  the  Banner  Route  to  the  Gold  Fields  in 
the  Black  Hills. 

Freight  in  Large  or  small  lots   will  be  transported  in 
less  time  and  at  as  low  rates  as  by  any   competing  line. 
R.  BLAKELY,  President,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
N.  P.  CLARK,  Vice  President,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 
C.  W.  CARPENTER,  Sec/v  and  Treas.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FLANDERS,  HAMILTON  ^  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Stationery,  Blank  Books, 

PRINTERS'    SUPPLIES, 

Wrapping   Papers,   Paper   Bags,  Twines,    Etc.       Also 
Special  Agents  for  Fine   Cigars. 

\o.  148  Main  Street,  DEADWOOD,  D.  T. 

Head    Qixcurtei^s  Hotel, 

FARGO,  DAKOTA  TERRITORY. 

All  Trains  Arriv^e  and  Depart  from  this  House.     All 
Trains  stoj)  for  Meals.         Hubbard  &  Tvler,  Prop's. 


One  Mod'  %cest  of  Post  Office  and  IT,   S.    Land  Office, 
Opposite  Railvoad  Depot. 

T.    MARTIN,  Proprietor. 


:Bi5..^ivd::B3Li:Hi  zeio-ctsie]. 

This  house  has  lately  been  refitted  and  refurnished,  and  the  proprietor  solicits 
the  i)atronaj^e  of  the  traveling  public  generally. 

Headquarters  for  Minnesota  Stage  Co.         Convenient  to  Steamboat  Landing 


JENCKS' HOTEL 

FORMERLY    ST.    CHARLES    HOTEL, 


T/^e  LcLvgest  Hotel  trt  ^ctkotcL, 

Good  Commodious   sample  rooms  for  Commercial  Travelers.  Black  Hills  Pa- 
pers always  on  file.  Free  "Bus  to  and  from  each  train. 

THB  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY' 


The  oldest  Daily  and  Weekly  paper  in  the  Territory ;  established  in  1861. 
The  Daily  contains  all  the  late  telegraphic  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
as  well  as  all  the  Territorial  news.  The  Daily  is  issued  every  evening,  at  six 
o'clock,  and  delivered  by  carriers  to  subscribers  throughout  the  city  for  25  cts. 
a  week;  and  to  patrons  in  the  Territory  at  85  cents  a  month. 

The  Weekly  is  published  on  Thursdays  of  each  week  and  contains  36  col- 
urns  of  the  choicest  news   of  the  week.     Subscription  price,  $2  per  year. 


Steam  Printers,  Stereotyjers,  Blanl  Bool  Maters 

AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE 

D^aiZT'i  IVEEKLT  JOV^XJ-L, 

SIOTT^C   CIT-2-,   lOTTT"-^- 
Five  Steam   Presses.      Facilities  for  filling  large  orders  promptly.  Esti- 
mates furnished  without    cliarge.    Correspondence  solicited.    Orders  by  mail 
have  prompt  attention.    A  specialty  made  of  printed  wrapping  paper  and  pa- 
per sacks. 

SJ^nVC  SOOTT, 

Civil  Engineer.  Mineral  Surveyor  and  Real    Estate  Agent.   Correspondence 
^?olicited. 


